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SCIENCE AND VALUES 


HE new twist in the science versus religion 

controversy can be summed up by the phrase 

‘Science is not enough’. This bland reassurance is 
intended to answer the sceptic’s doubts. Everything in its 
place, and a place for everything. Nearly everything that 
seems to clash with religious dogmas is classed as mere 
theory, and therefore expendable. There is, of course, a 
residue of fact which cannot be put on one side. But facts, 
we are told, do not tell us all we want to know. Compared 
with the shifting sands of theory, they seem like hard rock, 
but you cannot use it for building until you have values. 
Science is as neutral as a railway timetable. It will tell you 
how to go to America—or even to Mars— but not 
whether your journey is worth while. To find values you 
must turn to religion. So everybody can heave a sigh of 
relief that the old quarrel is over. This reasoning, however, 
contains a fallacy which Dr J. Bronowski exposes in 
Science and Human Values (Hutchinson, 12s 6d). He 
points out that whereas facts are neutral, since they could 
hardly be anything else, the activity of science is moral. 
It is inspired by a desire to know the truth. 

There have always been individuals who have valued 
truth, but a corporate activity, austerely dedicated to its 
pursuit, is a comparatively modern phenomenon. If we 
could have a whole society concerned only with truth, 
and eschewing wishful thinking, the world would be vastly 
transformed. But we also need originality. All this pre- 
supposes that society is evolving, that knowledge is 
continuously growing and past mistakes are rectified, To 
ensure the possibility of new and more fruitful ideas there 
must be tolerance. Without it our civilization would freeze 
into Byzantine immobility. And so the activity of science, 
the very conditions of its existence, generate moral values 
that owe nothing to religious sanctions. They are not the 
only values we need, though freedom and tolerance call 
into play the stabilizing force of respect for others, which 
is itself a tribute to individual dignity. The point is that 
values do not subsist in some mysterious realm beyond the 
real world. They emerge from a social process which can- 
not go on in the absence of appropriate ideals. By accepting 
the values necessary for science to go on humanists give a 
meaning to progress. Our evolution has passed from the 
biological to the cultural plane. Science is now part of this 
cultural inheritance which we can either dissipate or enrich 
and pass on to future generations. There can be no doubt 
about the humanist choice. 
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PERSONALLY SPEAKING 











COMMON —— ABOUT 


NE of the dottiest sug- 
CO) esi I have recently 

come across—which is 
saying a lot—was made by the 
chairman of the Royal Society 
of Health. Referring to the 
growth of world population, he 
is reported as having told a 
Blackpool Conference that 
‘emigration to other planets may 
be the only solution’. As readers 
of this journal well know, the 
population of the world is being 
increased each year by roughly 
the number of people living in 
Britain. It is a staggering prob- 
lem for which we have to blame 
a one-sided development of both 
science and religious supersti- 
tion. It is not difficult to think 
of a rational solution, but that 
would have to include the 
creation of an overall authority 
to impose it—which is light- 
years away. We have no option 
but to proceed piecemeal, at- 
tacking superstition, improving 
the food supply, and trying to 
balance death-control with birth- 
control. It is a problem to be 
solved on this earth. 

No doubt a stimulus has been 
given to such fantasy thinking 
by Russia’s success in sending a 
man into outer space and bring- 
ing him safely back. But we 
shall draw the wrong lesson if 
we think that space travel offers 
an escape from our economic 
difficulties. The lesson it teaches 
is what humanists have tirelessly 
pointed out: namely, that if 
operational research on the lines 
tried out during the last war 
were applied on a large scale 
to our peace time problems few 
of them would be insoluble. The 
moon has an old reputation for 
turning men’s heads. We must 
keep our feet on the ground 
and our common sense. 


Science in Russia 


HE most interesting comment 
on the Soviet achievement 
I have heard was made by a 
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Jules Verne’s idea of a rocket to 
the moon nearly a century ago 


Communist. He was uneasy 
about the VIP _ treatment 
lavished on Gegarin. He felt it 
savoured too much of ‘the cult 
of personality’. I suppose by 
purist standards he was right. 
But State-ownership does not 
abolish hero-worship. The rocket 
was the creation of a team of 
scientists who kept discreetly in 
the background, They them- 
selves were the product of a 
social organization which, how- 
ever much we may dislike some 
of its features, is geared to 
manufacture scientists on an 
unprecedented scale. The United 
States is behind in the race 
because it produces fewer 
scientists and has no such unified 
planning. Commander Shepard 
was no less brave than Yuri 
Gagarin, but Project Mercury 
was not comparable with the 
Russian achievement. 

Before some irate reader 
reaches for his pen let me say 
that I do not think the West is 
senile. There is nothing wrong 
with our Western science, ex- 
cept that we don’t make the 





THE MOON 


fullest use of it. We are afflicted 
with defeatists, trying to sap our 
confidence with their mournful 
talk about hubris and _ the 
depravity of human nature. A 
more subtle ploy is to make a 
snob distinction between pure 
science and technology, like that 
between gentlemen and players, 
Soviet science is conveniently 
dismissed as technology. The 
facts are otherwise. Quite apart 
from rocketry, there is an in- 
tense interest in pure astronomy 
in Russia. The 236-inch telescope 
being made for the Crimean 
Observatory will be the largest 
in the world and extend investi- 
gations beyond 5,000 million 
light years. I don’t know what 
practical value it could have, 
but it will add to the sum of 
knowledge and annoy _ that 
American columnist who said 
that Gagarin’s performance was 
the most disgraceful episode in 
human history because _ the 
Russians should have spent the 
money on slum clearance. Could 
political prejudice go much 
further? 


Cards on the Table 


T would be prudent but 

cowardly to refrain from 
mentioning the existence of 
Krushchev’s Russia and Mao’s 
China in these columns. It 
would be just as indefensible to 
ignore the existence of the 
Church of Rome. Unless human- 
ists are content with nebulous 
abstractions they must define 
their attitude to these major 
historical facts. That doesn’t 
mean that we shall agree—and 
judging from my correspondence 
there is no such likelihood. It 
does mean, I think, that we 
should discuss these problems 
frankly and soberly. If we find 
ourselves getting hot under the 
collar we should try the old 
trick of pausing to count ten. If 
God did not exist it would be 
necessary to invent him, said 
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Voltaire. I hope this is not true 
of the Devil. 

What I personally dislike most 
about Communism are precisely 
those features it has in common 
with the Church of Rome—the 
rigid party line, the censorship 
of opinion, the dogmatic as- 
surance which breeds _ intoler- 
ance. What I like about it is its 
faith in science and rejection of 
superstition. I was repelled by 
the ruthless intervention in 
Hungary and Tibet. I have 
admired the struggle against 
dirt, disease, and illiteracy. I try 
to weigh the protracted cruelties 
of our own industrial revolution 
against the brutality of the in- 
dustrial revolution in Russia and 
China. I don’t know whether 
Communism can be ‘liberalized’, 
but I feel sure the Church of 
Rome cannot be. I don’t believe 
in historical inevitability and 
have long discarded the crystal 
ball. So if anyone is interested, 
my cards are on the table. 


Crime and Treatment 


N the Lords’ debate on the 

Criminal Justice Bill human- 
ists were strongly represented 
by Lady Wootton and Lord 
Chorley. On the other side there 
were some choice titbits. One 
Noble Lord complained of 
‘cissy’ treatment which ‘edged 
the young criminal towards the 
precipice of serious crime and 
the shadow of the gallows’. He 
momentarily overlooked the fact 
that if the ‘sentimentalists’ had 
their way that shadow would 
not exist. Another peer thought 
that if homosexuals repeated 
their offence they should be 
‘treated like animals’ and cas- 
trated. He seemed unaware that 
castration need not produce im- 
potence. He also added that 
hanging should not be confined 
to murder, but he did not 
specify. 

Most discussions on this sub- 
ject display lamentable ignor- 
ance. Even humanists sometimes 
talk of ‘psychiatric treatment’ as 
though it were a cure-all. Un- 
fortunately this blanket term 
covers a variety of conflicting 
forms. of treatment. It depends 
which of the rival schools of 
psychiatry you favour. Professor 


Eysenck recently set the cat 
among the pigeons again by 
suggesting that they all get just 
as good results—and no better 
than if there were no treatment 
whatsoever. I cannot accept his 
extreme Pavlovian view that 
conscience is a conditioned re- 
flex, though no doubt that is 
how it starts. But when I dis- 
cussed this with him some time 
ago he made a point which is 
strangely neglected in the con- 
troversy about deterrence. He 
said that what is effective for 
one psychological type may have 
a different result in another. 
Unfortunately it is difficult to 
take this into account in fram- 
ing laws. Its immediate practical 
importance is in the upbringing 
of children. 


Does Death Deter ? 


HAVE been studying the 
question of whether the death 
penalty is a deterrent from an 
angle that has been curiously ne- 
glected. Nothing new can be said 
about the statistics of murder, 
but this is not the only crime 
for which capital punishment 
has been reserved. In both world 
wars spies have been executed, 
and I doubt if that checked 
espionage, though proof is im- 
possible. What we can compare, 
however, are the numbers of 
deserters in the two wars. In 
The Times, December 5, 1947, 
Lord Blackford stated: ‘In the 
First World War desertion was 
punishable by death. There were 
very few deserters. In the Second 
World War capital punishment 
for this offence was abolished. 
There were scores of thousands 
of deserters.” He voiced a very 
popular belief, but the facts 
contradict it. The average in- 
cidence of deserters per 1,000 
strength for the period 1914-19 
was 10.26, compared with the 
average incidence for the period 
1939-45 of 6.89. 

The motives which cause a 
man to desert in wartime are 
obviously very different from 
those which lead to murder. But 
it should also be remembered 
that the motives of murderers 
are extremely varied. I don’t 
wish to lean too heavily on these 
army statistics, though they sug- 


gest to me that fear of the 
executioner is not automatic as 
some people suppose. Indeed, 
out of 346 men shot between 
1914-19 for desertion, no less 
than forty had been previously 
sentenced to death and reprieved 
for the same offence. One would 
have thought they at least 
would have been deterred. 


Non-Existent Saints 


SEE that there is considerable 
indignation among the devo- 
tees of St Philomena, who has 
been downgraded, like our own 
St George, by the Vatican. A 
number of shrines are dedicated 
to her in Italy and she has been 
credited with miracles. The 
official admission that she did 
not exist is belated but discon- 
certing. The process of de- 
canonization could also be 
applied to St Veronica and San 
Severino, to name a few of the 
more obvious candidates. The 
latter was none other than 
Ancius Manlius Severinus Boe- 
thius, ‘the last of the Romans’. 
He wrote The Consolations of 
Philosophy while awaiting ex- 
ecution on a false charge of 
treason against Theoderic the 
Ostrogoth. It was a popular 
book in the Middle Ages. 
Chaucer made a translation. It 
might seem more appropriate if 
he was to deserve such post- 
humous honour had he written 
on the consolations of religion. 
The case of St Veronica is 
more curious. She was elevated 
to sainthood by an etymological 
inexactitude. The veil of 
Veronica—with which she wiped 
the face of Jesus on the way to 
Calvary—is one of the most 
treasured relics in Rome. In 
early times it was said to be the 
veil of Berenice which cured 
Tiberius of leprosy. It was hailed 
as the vera ikon, the ‘true figur- 
ation’, and gradually the words 
were jumbled to form 
‘Veronica’, Educated Catholics 
smile at the mistake. They take 
the view that ‘pious beliefs’ do 
more good than harm. Is this 
pragmatism or cynicism? It is 
the sort of story in which the 
malicious wit of Norman 

Douglas delighted. 
HEcTOR HAWTON 
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THE AGE OF THE UNIVERSE 


by MICHAEL H. BRIGGS 


This is the first of two articles explaining recent 
theories about the origin and nature of the universe 


firmly believed that the age of the universe 

could be calculated by adding together the 
ages of various Old Testament characters and was 
somewhere in the region of 6,000 years. Today we 
confess our ignorance and see that a determin- 
ation of the age of the universe raises an astrono- 
mical problem that cannot be solved further than 
our ancestors, for although no final date can be 
given, we can at least assign a minimum age to 
the universe. It is obvious that the universe must 
be older than any single component. Consequently 
our planet, the Sun, and the stars must all be 
younger than the universe as a whole. If we can 
date the origin of astronomical objects, then the 
oldest of these dates is a minimum age for the 
universe. 


Revised Calculations 


We are fortunate in having a number of ac- 
curate methods for dating the origin of the Earth. 
They all rest on the fact that chemical and phy- 
sical agents have no effect on the radioactive 
decay of one nucleus to another. For example, 
some isotopes of uranium decay to isotopes of 
lead ; potassium to argon. The rate at which these 
decay processes occur can be determined in the 
laboratory with great accuracy. Consequently an 
analysis of a rock sample for isotopes of uranium 
and lead, or of potassium and argon, gives ratios 
from which the age of the sample can be 
determined. 

The oldest rocks so far investigated come from 
Africa and are about three thousand million years 
old. From the relative abundance of isotopes of 
uranium and of lead in numerous samples of the 
Earth’s crust, it appears that the planet on which 
we live has been in its present form for about 
five thousand million years. 

To estimate the age of other astronomical 
bodies is more difficult, for the only samples of 
extraterrestrial matter that we can lay our hands 
on are meteorites. These have been shown to have 
quite widely varying ages. The oldest, however, 


| =, over a century ago intelligent people 
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are slightly more than 4.5 thousand million years 
in age. 

The Sun, despite the fact that it is by far the 
largest and most important body in the solar 
system, is difficult to investigate. Its age can be 
calculated from a knowledge of its internal 
properties, but, unfortunately, the properties of 
the inside have to be deduced from the observed 
properties of the outside, and the deduction is 
difficult and can lead to a number of different 
conclusions. The best model of the Sun’s interior 
gives an age of about five thousand million years 
— the same as Earth’s. This is probably no mere 
coincidence. It is very likely that the Sun and 
planets were formed at approximately the same 
time by condensations within the same contracting 
nebula. 

Until 1959 the minimum age of the universe 
was believed to be six thousand million years. As 
it was obvious that the universe must be quite a 
bit older than the Earth, a number of educated 
guesses of slightly over this figure were given, but 
last year Prof Fred Hoyle published a paper 
considerably revising the above minimum age. 

From a knowledge of spectral types and 
luminosities of stars, it is possible to make an 
extremely elaborate calculation, requiring an 
advanced computer, of the evolution of the 
nuclear processes with stars. Several years ago it 
became apparent that the stars within our galaxy 
are roughly arranged in two groups. These are 
known as Type I and Type II: the latter being the 
oldest, and confined more or less to the central 
regions of our spiral galaxy while the Type I 
stars form the outer arms. Hoyle demonstrated in 
1955 and 1956 that the ages of Type II stars are 
in the region of six thousand million years, but, 
after considering some of these stars in more 
detail (star sequences of the globular clusters and 
of an open cluster known as Messier 67), he con- 
cluded that they must be older than ten thousand 
million years—-twice the age of the Earth and 
Sun. 

Moreover this is an underestimate of the age 
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of these stars. They may be twenty thousand 
million years or even more in age. The present 
information is too inadequate to allow an accurate 
estimate. 

But this work by Hoyle completely alters our 


_ view of the universe. No longer can the Earth and 


Sun be viewed as ancient members of the galaxy ; 
there are stars, and probably planets, that have 
existed many times longer. The age of our galaxy 
of stars, therefore, is somewhat in doubt. It can- 
not be less than ten thousand million years, and 
may be much more. 


The Expanding Universe 

Numerous popular accounts have been given of 
the expanding universe. This concept rests upon 
the fact that light from other galaxies is reddened 
—the more distant the galaxy, the greater the 
reddening. Recently it has been discovered with 
the new radio telescopes that a similar effect can 
be demonstrated for radio emissions from the 
galaxies. These new observations considerably 
strengthen the theory that the universe is expand- 
ing and that the red-shift of the galaxies is due to 
a Doppler effect. The evidence, however, is still 
far from complete. Alternative explanations of the 
red-shift have been proposed, such as a loss in 
energy of the radiation from the galaxies due to 
collisions with tenuous intergalactic dust or by a 
gravitational effect, but there are strong objections 
to these alternatives. 

Several cosmologists have argued that the age 
of the universe can be calculated from the ob- 
served red-shift. One has merely to reverse the 
observed recessions and calculate the time required 
for the galaxies to get to their present positions 
assuming that they all started at the same spot. A 
few years ago, when this calculation was first 
attempted, the result came out to two thousand 
million years, which is patently absurd. However, 
within the past few years it has been discovered 
that the method used to estimate the distance of 
the galaxies is wildly erroneous. After suitable 
corrections it appears that the galaxies are about 
twice as far as was thought when this calculation 
was made. Allowing for this correction, and 
using more modern observations of the galaxies, 
a modern estimate of the age of the universe from 
the red-shift (known to cosmologists as Hubble’s 
constant) is between six and seven thousand 
million years. 

It is immediately apparent that there is some- 


thing wrong here. Our galaxy contains stars that 
are appreciably older than the age of the universe 
calculated from the red-shift. One of these figures 
must be in error, or our interpretation is incorrect. 

At the present time cosmologists are divided 
sharply into two schools of thought. The first, 
lead by Professors George Gamow and Ernst 
Opik, believe thai several thousand million years 
ago the universe was in a highly contracted super- 
dense state. Its matter was collapsed into atomic 
fragments and it was in such a highly energetic 
and unstable state that it exploded and expanded. 
Gradually the volume increased and the density 
decreased until galaxies were able to condense. 
Nevertheless, the present recession of the galaxies 
is a relic of the primeval explosion. 

The second school of cosmology bases its views 
on the hypotheses of Professors H. Bondi, T. 
Gold, and Fred Hoyle. They reject the idea of an 
initial superdense state and maintain that the 
universe has always had approximately the density 
it has at the present. To reconcile this hypothesis 
with the expansion of the universe they suggest 
that matter is being continually created through- 
out space at a rate sufficient to exactly balance 
the dilution caused by the expansion. 


A Cyclical Theory 

At first sight the contradiction between the age 
of our galaxy and the Hubble constant can only 
be explained by the second system of cosmology. 
On this steady-state view the Hubble constant 
represents only the time taken for a galaxy to 
cross a certain space; it in no way offers an age 
for the universe, for, on this view, the universe 
is ageless and without origin. Yet the superdense 
state theory is not necessarily defeated, though it 
is considerably weakened. The calculation of the 
Hubble constant from the red-shift makes the 
assumption that the rate of expansion is constant. 
There is no way of proving this to be true. If the 
rate of expansion is increasing, the Hubble con- 
stant is too small. Yet unless there is good reason 
to make this correction, and none has yet been 
proposed, the superdense theory is disproved. 

In fact several superdense theorists have sug- 
gested in the past that the rate of expansion of 
the universe may be decreasing. Professor Opik, 
for example, has maintained that if the amount of 
matter in the universe is sufficient, the mutual 
gravitational attraction of the matter will act as 
a brake on the expansion. He suggests that, even- 
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tually, gravitational forces will win and the ex- 
pansion will stop. The universe will then begin to 
contract and finally fall into a superdense state. 
On this view, the universe progresses through a 
series of cycles. A superdense state that explodes, 
an expansion that gradually slows down and stops, 
a contraction, and, finally, a new superdense state 
ready to explode and repeat the cycle. 

Other evidence against the superdense theory 
concerns the problem of the origin of the heavier 
elements. It is known that the most abundant 
element in the universe is hydrogen. The question 
of how the heavier elements arise is very perplex- 
ing. The steady-state theorists propose that matter 
is continually created as hydrogen, and that when 
a galaxy is first formed it is composed almost 
entirely of this element. Consequently the first 
stars within a galaxy are initially mainly hydro- 
gen. But due to the temperature within the stars, 
nuclear transmutations occur and heavier elements 
begin to form. 

In some unstable stars synthesis of heavy 
elements occurs rapidly and causes a disruption of 
the star so that an explosion throws the elements 
out into space. Here they mingle with the hydro- 
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We see the nebula in Andromeda as it looked a million years ago although it is the nearest one to us 


gen and, eventually, new stars condense contain- 
ing more heavy elements than the first kind of 
star. This theory accounts for the two types of 
star within our galaxy. The central Type II stars 
are the oldest and were initially hydrogen. The 
outer Type I stars, of which the Sun is one, are 
the younger stars formed partly from the debris 
of exploded Type II stars. 

The superdense theory admits that heavy 
elements are formed within exploding stars (this 
has been conclusively demonstrated), but denies 
that these elements are widely distributed in this 
way throughout the galaxy. On this view the 
heavy elements were formed in the initial super- 
dense state of the universe. In recent years, how- 
ever, considerable doubt about the feasibility of 
this process has been expressed. 

Until very recently, the steady-state theory 
seemed to be the only system of cosmology that 
was compatible with the observed properties of 
the universe. Some new evidence, that I will dis- 
cuss in a later article, has cast doubt on, though 
not necessarily disproved, the theory. Despite the 
attractiveness of the steady-state theory, there has 
been considerable reluctance among many scien- 
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tists to accept its most novel, and basic, hypothesis, 
namely, that matter is continually created through- 
out the universe. The word ‘created’ has many 
connotations that seem rather unscientific. 

Also, the rate of creation required by the 
theory, one atom of hydrogen per second in a 
cube with a 160 kilometer side, is too small to be 
detected with any instrument at present available. 
To avoid this problem of creation Prof V. A. 
Bailey of the University of Sydney has recently 
suggested that matter does ‘appear’ in our 
universe at the rate required by the theory. But it 
is not created. It is supplied from somewhere out- 
side our space-time universe — from a five-dimen- 
sional universe of which our universe is merely a 
hypersurface. 

At the present it is difficult to see just how this 
hypothesis differs from that of creation, for both 
are equally untestable and it is difficult to think 
of any experiment that could ever be conducted 
that would allow us to distinguish between 
creation and ‘ appearance’ from a fifth dimension. 
It is here that physics merges into philosophy. 

But although no final answers are available in 
cosmology, we do have a new time-scale for events 
within our galaxy. Moreover, if the steady-state 
theory is correct, the traditional search for the 
age of the universe is meaningless. 





Notes—Accounts of the various systems of cosmology 
can be found in the following books: 


Milton K. Munitz (editor): Theories of the Uni- 
verse, The Free Press, 1957. 

Ernst J. Opik: The Oscillating Universe, The New 
American Library, 1960. 

a Hoyle: Frontiers of Astronomy, Heinemann, 

George Gamow: The Creation of the Universe, 
The New American Library, 1957. 

Professor Hoyle’s new estimate of the ages of Type 
II stars is published under the title ‘The Ages of 
Type I and Type II Subgiants’, in Monthly Notices 
of the Royal Astronomical Society, Volume 119, 
No. 2, pages 124-33, 1959. 
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THE STATISTICS 
OF BELIEF 


by P. ALAN 


Results of Gallup Polls on 
religious belief are analysed 


Gallup Poll examined the prevalence in Britain 
of belief in life after death. And in March 1960 
a survey was made on an international scale, 
including Western Europe, India, and the USA. 

Unfortunately, the results are classified slightly 
differently on the three separate occasions. But in 
all three cases the basic question was asked: ‘ Do 
you believe in life after death? ’ and the answers 
tabulated into ‘ Yes’, ‘No’, and ‘Don’t know’. 
Even here, however, there is a slight variation in 
the question (though possibly of negligible im- 
portance) since in 1947 it read: ‘Do you believe 
in any form of life after death? ’; and in 1957 
and 1960 it read ‘Do you believe there is or is 
not life after death? ’ In 1947 the answers were 
given separately for men, women, and for both 
sexes in the age-groups 21-29, 30-49, and over 50. 
In 1957 these were only given for the age-groups 
16-29 and over 30. And in 1960 they were given 
for men and women, but without age-groups. 

In Britain, since 1947, there has been a steady 
rise in the number answering ‘ Yes’ when asked 
if they believed in life after death. In December 
1947 the figure was 49 per cent, but it rose to 
54 per cent in 1957 and 56 per cent in 1960. At 
the other end of the scale are those who answered 
‘No’. These reached 27 per cent in 1947, but feil 
to 17 per cent in 1957 and 18 per cent in 1960. As 
might be expected, the number of believers was 
always higher among women than men. The per- 
centages of ‘ Yes’ in 1947 and 1960 for men were 
32 and 49 respectively, and for women 54 and 62. 
The ‘ noes’ in 1947 and 1960 for men were 32 and 
26 per cent respectively, and for women 22 and 
11 per cent. 

In 1947 the answers were split into three age- 
groups, and in 1957 into only two. The 1947 
‘yeses’ ranged from 46 per cent among the 21- 
29s to 52 per cent in the over-fifties. The ‘ noes’ 
were 26 per cent of the youngest group, then rose 
to 28 per cent, but fell again to 26 per cent in the 
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[< December 1947 and February 1957 the 








over-fifties. In 1957 we find that 56 per cent of 
the over-thirties said ‘Yes’, only 45 per cent of 
the 16-29s said ‘No’. On the other hand, the ‘noes’ 
were a steady 17 per cent in both age-groups. 

From these results it appears that the most 
stable figure, at each count, is the number of non- 
believers, who seem not to vary between different 
age-groups, though they vary considerably between 
the sexes. If we take into account the doubtfuls, 
it would appear that the younger age-groups are 
more sceptical than their elders, no more ready 
to express a definite negative answer than their 
elders, and considerably less ready than their 
elders to answer in the affirmative. 


Reasons for Increase 


To humanists, the fact that the number of 
believers in an after-life in the British population 
has risen from 49 to 56 per cent in a period of 
thirteen years is of considerable importance, as is 
also the fact that non-believers have declined from 
27 to 18 per cent of the total in the same period. 
This is a fall of one-third. As regards the doubt- 
fuls, they only rose from 24 to 26 per cent in the 
same period, an almost negligible change. There 
has thus been a clear switch over from non-belief 
to belief in the interval during these thirteen years. 

As regards spiritual communication with the 
dead, which was one of the questions asked in the 
1957 poll only, the number actually believing was 
small, 13 per cent for the 16-29s and 16 per cent 
for the over-thirties. 

The 1960 poll was extended over a wide range 
of countries. In all of them the number of women 
who believed in a life after death was greater than 
the number of men, but in India no figure for 
women was obtained. The male figures for India 
were more sharply divided than for Britain, 54 
per cent believing as against 56 in this country, 
and 26 per cent not believing as against our own 
18 per cent. Of the countries recorded (Austria, 
Canada, Germany, Holland, India, Norway, Swit- 
zerland, and USA), the most credulous population 
was in the USA, where 74 per cent are stated to 
believe in life after death. The lowest figure ob- 
tained was Germany, with only 38 per cent profess- 
ing belief, and as many as 29 per cent saying 
*“No’. Only one country showed an actual 
majority of non-believers. This was Austria, with 
51 per cent ‘No’ and 49 per cent ‘ Yes’, but no 
doubtfuls. 

One of the most interesting conclusions from 
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this survey is that there is clearly not the simple 
correlation between war, poverty, and religious 
belief which is sometimes assumed. The British 
figures show that in the immediate post-War 
period, when it could be assumed that the stresses 
and strains of war and bereavement were at their 
maximum pressure, and therefore the flight to 
religion as a source of comfort might have been 
expected to be at its height, the number who 
believed in life after death actually fell below 50 
per cent of the population and the number of 
professed non-believers reached its highest at 27 
per cent. Among our women, the number of 
professed believers in an after-life fell to 54 per 
cent in 1947 as against the figure of 62 per cent 
last year. 

Of all the countries examined the USA claims 
the highest average standard of living per head. 
And it is the USA which boasts the highest per- 
centage of believers in an after-life, the figure 
reaching 78 per cent. 

How much of this is a ‘conventional’ profes- 
sion of faith to meet social and political pressures 
cannot be accurately estimated. When Malcolm 
Muggeridge reported in the Sunday Pictorial that 
‘all denominations are packed to overflowing 
every Sunday’, he added that this was not really 
a religious matter but part of the ideological 
campaign against Communism. 

Whatever the true position on this point, it 
seems clear that there is a definite correlation 
between belief in an after-life, social stability, and 
material comfort, rather than between such beliefs 
and poverty. It would seem from the American 
results that those who are comfortably off under 
our social system are the driving force behind the 
belief in comfort exalted to an eternal individual 
experience. 

The only country treated historically by these 
poll results is Britain. The 1947 survey was made 
when an election two years before showed that 
there was a desire for social change in this world. 
It was accompanied by a decline in belief in a 
next world. As the urge to social change subsides, 
as it undoubtedly has during the thirteen years 
under examination, so does interest in an after- 
life increase. 


The Gallup Polls put two further questions, one 


in 1947 only and the other only in 1960. In the 
1947 poll people were asked about their idea of 
the after-life. The answers are instructive. Of the 
49 per cent of believers, 19 per cent would not 
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say more than that ‘ the spirit does not die’ while 
13 per cent expressed ‘ no idea ’ of what the after- 
life they believed in was like. It would seem that 
the Modernist position in the Churches possibly 
comes nearest to the popular conception of an 
after-life among those that profess belief in it. 

The 1960 poll was accompanied by a quiz on 
church-going. In the USA as many as 48 per cent 
claimed to have been to church ‘last Sunday’ as 
compared with 23 per cent in Britain and 8 per 
cent in Norway, the lowest. 


‘Pie in the Sky’ 

For general neglect of church-going the British 
came high, with as many as 37 per cent saying 
they had not been to church in the past twelve 
months, and 23 per cent saying they had been to 
church ‘last Sunday’, Only Holland surpassed 
the first of these figures, with 39 per cent not 
having been to church in the past twelve months, 
and only Norway claimed less than Britain as 
going to church ‘last Sunday’. The Norwegian 
figure was phenomenally low at 8 per cent. 

Holland, incidentally, had also a high per- 
centage of ‘ went to church last Sunday ’, namely 
47 per cent, second only to the 48 per cent for 
the USA. Holland was exceptional in that it was 
the only country on record as having more men 
at church ‘ last Sunday’ than women (49 per cent 
as against 46). It would seem that Kirche 
can outweigh Kuhe among Holland’s women 
believers more than in any other West European 
country. 

Only in one country — in answer to this series 
of questions — is a figure given for ‘ Don’t believe 
in God’. This is India, with 5 per cent non- 
believers. But there appears to be some discrep- 
ancy here, as the lack of any percentage at all for 
non-believers in other countries does not tally 
with the figures for non-belief in an after-life. 

The figures are not available for all countries 
for all the questions, so that the summary is not 
complete. 

An interesting point is the sharp division of 
opinion in Austria, the sole country in the investi- 
gated sample in which ‘doubtfuls’ have been 
eliminated. The whole sample either profess belief 
or non-belief in life after death (on churchgoing 
there are no data for Austria). In West Germany, 
by contrast, the doubtfuls are 33 per cent, though 
the believers are low at 38 per cent and the non- 
believers high at 29 per cent. It is quite possible 


that the mixing of East and West (ideologically 
speaking) in Austria, followed by a united Austria 
on the basis of neutrality, is the clue to this 
exceptional elimination of ‘ doubtfuls ’. 

While the incompleteness of the figures, certain 
gaps, and some discrepancies — as also the degree 
of shyness with which people may be expected 
to answer leading questions — make the Gallup 
findings far from infallible, the results of these 
three polls since 1947 are thought-provoking. 
There seems to be a correlation between material 
prosperity or stability and belief in an after-life, 
and between the desire to improve social con- 
ditions and a declining belief in ‘ pie in the sky’. 

The idea, however, that war, by leaving a 
legacy of bereavement, stimulates belief in an 
after-life would appear, from the figures, to be 
discredited. The aftermath of modern war would 
seem to be an urge for material change, not a 
search for relief in the idea of an after-life. When 
an urge to change society is receiving an apparent- 
ly effective outlet, belief in an after-life declines. 
In the more stable forms of Western society, as 
found in the USA and in Britain today (in com- 
parison with Britain in 1947), we find increased 
belief in life after death. 
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Cultural Repression Under Salazar 


by G. ARAUJO 


Censorship of books and the Press under 
the Portuguese dictator is here exposed 


ITH the exception of Franco’s Spain, 

V\ the repressive measures taken by the 

Salazar régime against intellectuals are 
virtually unprecedented in modern times in any 
country of western Europe. Occasional official 
statements to the contrary issued in the Portuguese 
Press, and sedulously voiced by the Secretariado 
Nacional de Informacoa (SNI), are meant solely 
to hoodwink public opinion and to make out that 
Portugal abides by the Charter of the United 
Nations, of which she is a member. Let us 
examine the facts. 

The coup d’état of May 28, 1926, that brought 
the Fascists to power was followed by a short 
period of apparent tolerance which served to dis- 
guise the illiberal nature of the régime. As soon 
as Salazar felt the ground a little firmer under his 
feet he swooped on all journals and publications 
by establishing a censorship bureau. The censors 
dealt not only with the Press, but also with any 
other publications which might incur the Govern- 
ment’s disapproval. Like the secret police, the 
Policia Internacional e de Defesa do Estado 
(PIDE), the censorship was liable, in an 
emergency, to come under the immediate and 
personal control of Prime Minister Salazar. To- 
gether with the Inspeccao Geral dos Espectaculos 
it formed a most efficient apparatus of cultural 
repression, working through a vast network of 
provincial and local branches. Later it was to 
extend its powers to the colonies. 

The Inspeccao Geral dos Espectaculos decides 
the fate of films and plays; but it would be 
erroneous and misleading to compare its functions 
to those of the Lord Chamberlain in Britain. A 
play or film is seldom judged entirely on its 
ethical values. Its chances of being put before an 
audience depend on the critical reflection it may 





1 By Decree 17046A (July 29, 1929) Salazar 
changed the Inspeccao Geral dos Teatros, created on 
May 6, 1927, into Inspeccao Geral dos Espectaculos 
and transferred it from the Ministry of Education to 
the Ministry of the Interior. This move ensured a 
stronger grip on political and cultural activities. 
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cast on the version of historical and current 
events concocted by Fascist propaganda. 

It would be a long and tedious task to list the 
plays by Portuguese and foreign authors which 
have been banned in one way or another by the 
censor. Here is one recent example. In 1960 
Bertolt Brecht’s The Good Woman of Setzuan 
was included in the programme of a Brazilian 
company on an exchange visit to Portugal. After 
a tumultuous premiére at a Lisbon theatre, in 
which a few agents provocateurs were foiled in 
their attempt to wreck the performance, the 
Inspeccao intervened by suppressing the play at 
the last minute. In protest, the whole company 
staged a sit-down strike at the entrance to the 
playhouse and were joined by the patrons who 
had turned up unaware of the ban. As a contrast 
to this ridiculous situation, let us recall that more 
or less at the same time Brecht’s Life of Galileo 
was drawing big audiences at London’s Mermaid 
Theatre, proving the success of the year. 








When a playwright has been ostracized by the | 


Inspeccao his works are also forbidden to appear | 


in print. That has been the fate of Brecht’s plays. 
Although tireless efforts have been made by a 
few publishers, permission has been repeatedly 
refused by the censor. 

The censorship of books and periodicals seeks 
to be less clumsy in its methods, though no less 
rigorous in its effects. The launching of a new 
journal is hampered by all sorts of restrictions, 
which range from the necessity to deposit a large 
sum in cash with the authorities to special guaran- 
tees that the prospective editor must give about his 
political views and those of his staff. Long lists of 
names have to be drawn up. Yet finally the whole 
project has almost always to be abandoned. 

One of the advantages of this method lies in 
the absence of any publicity against the régime 
and against the censorship itself, thus helping 
maintain the fatherly image of a benevolent dic- 
tator. In this quiet way many a good and interest- 
ing project has been prevented from coming to 
anything. Quite recently the idea of an indepen- 
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Dr Salazar, Prime Minister of Portugal 


dent daily aiming at a large circulation, which 
was to have come out under the joint editorship 
of two well-known writers, J. Cardoso Pires and 
Castro Soromenho, had to be dropped owing to 
pressure by the censorship. 

Together with this unobtrusive control of the 
Press that might be, the censorship hounds the 
Press that is by supervising all the news? and 
leading articles. Galley proofs must be submitted 
to the censor at very short notice; then, at his 
discretion, the text will be expurgated or abridged. 


_ This entails tremendous financial losses to the 


owners of the newspapers, who end up by 
demanding a self-imposed censorship from their 
staffs. Moreover, no blank spaces are allowed to 
appear in the newspapers as published. At the 
same time, no daily paper is allowed to appear 
without the infamous tag: ‘ Visado pela Comissao 
de Censura’ (‘ Approved by the Censorship Com- 
mittee ’). Occasionally, when the censor has second 
thoughts about his own revision, of if he suspects 
that he has been outwitted by an author, the 





2 Salazar has created a Portuguese news agency, 
ANI (Agencia Nacional de Informacao), which 1s 
staffed by staunch supporters of the ‘New State’. 
ANI’s mission is to filter foreign news and supply its 
own, properly angled and selected, to all the national 
newspapers. 


newspaper in question is promptly seized and 
withdrawn from the bookstalls. Literary journals 
of high merit, O Diabo (1941), Sol Nascente 
(1940), and Mundo Literario (1948), as well as a 
newspaper with a broad coverage of cultural 
activities, Sol, have all been forced to discontinue 
publication in this way. 

Having succeeded in gagging the Press and dis- 
torting public opinion, Salazar had now only to 
curb the will of the creative writer. By law no 
typescript of a book need be sent to the censor 
before publication. But whenever any work 
annoys the authorities it is promptly impounded, 
together with any foreign books that enter the 
country and are considered unsuitable. The 
damage done to Portuguese letters has been tragic. 
Authors, their creative freedom impaired, feel dis- 
pirited and frustrated and give up projects that 
could be a remarkable contribution to Portuguese 
thought. 

Antonio Sergio’s History of Portugal, banned 
immediately after its publication, was left un- 
finished ; this is one of the most blatant cases of 
the castrating influences of the censorship. Sergio 
is one of the most distinguished Portuguese 
thinkers, a lively essayist and a man of integrity, 
whose work enjoys in Portugal a popularity com- 
parable to that of Bertrand Russell in Britain. The 
first volume of his History, which was intended as 
a sociological introduction to a vast subject, has 
been held in high esteem and, in the opinion of the 
author himself, might have been his major work. 

The seizure of books has become an ordinary 
occurrence in the Portuguese literary scene.* Not 
even writers of fiction could escape the closely 
knit net of the censor’s suspicious scrutiny of their 
work. The poet Jose Regio, a Catholic, had his 
novel Jogo da Cabra Cega banned in 1934. Carlos 
de Oliveira, a novelist of repute, saw his second 
book, Alcateia (1944), suppressed; Virgilio 
Ferreira’s Vagao J. followed suit in 1946. Next 
J. Cardoso Pires, a short story writer, fell into 
disgrace, and his unsophisticated Historias de 
Amor was banned. 

The publishers began to fear seriously for their 





8 The repressive action of the censorship and the 
Fascist nature of the régime have been denounced 
by foreign intellectuals. One of the most recent con- 
tributions in English is Benjamin de Mott’s article, 
‘Glossing a Portuguese Diary’, Hudson Review, 
Vol xiii, No 2, pp 261-9, 1960. See also ‘ Under 
Pressure in Portugal’, The Times Literary Supple- 
ment, August 16, 1957. 
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business and consequently started to seek advice 
from the censor about any new typescript. Ferreira 
de Castro, a novelist translated into fourteen 
languages, had his work refused and was obliged 
to throw a book together to fulfil his contract 
with the publishers. The result, Tempestade, was 
one of his less significant books. 

In 1959 Aquilino Ribeiro, a septuagenarian, a 
respected citizen and an honoured writer selected 
as one of the Portuguese candidates for the Nobel 
prize for literature, became the target of the 
censor’s hatred. Aquilino Ribeiro has been writing 
for more than fifty years on his native province 
of Beira, whose peasants he understands as no one 
else in the country. They are honest and hard- 
working people, who form one of our greatest 
contingents of emigrants to Brazil. Very few 
succeed in making the money that would enable 
them to own a small house and a patch of land. 
Those who return have to face the humiliation of 
defeat and start all over again in a community 
that pities them. To their private miseries they 
have to add those faced by a whole village, when 
the Government enforces the expropriation of 
communal ground in the serra (the mountain). 
From time immemorial they have used part of the 
serra for grazing their cattle and gathering wood 
for the family fire. Once they are deprived of it, 
without any compensation, they rise in impotent 
anger against the tommy-guns of the dictator’s 
troops.* 

Against this realistic background, and exploring 
an incident which had already been the subject of 
outstanding Sicilian and other Italian novels, 
Aquilino Ribeiro evolved the plot of Quando os 
Lobos Uivam (‘When the Wolves Howl’). Ob- 
viously he did not intend to write a political tract, 
but a work of art blending reality and imagina- 
tion in his exuberant style. At the same time he 
was continuing the humanist tradition of all great 
literature by denouncing a blatant injustice and 





4 The concentration or monopoly of the land in 
the hands of a minority is one of the main causes of 
the impoverishment of the peasantry. Between 1938 
and 1951, according to data in the archives of the 
Registro Predial, more than half-a-million small farms 
were incorporated in big estates. Cf. A. Ramos 
‘Some Problems Facing the Salazar Government’, 
Portuguese and Colonial Bulletin, Vol i, No 1, pp 2-3, 
February, 1961. 


5 Cf. Benjamin de Mott, op. cit. 


6 Aquilino Ribeiro, Quando os Lobos Julgam a 
Justica Uiva (Sao Paulo, n.d. [1960] ). This contains 
the full text of the indictment. 
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making a generous plea for the social betterment 
of destitute peasants. 

But truth, even in the realms of fiction, is galling 
to the régime, and the old story was repeated all 
over again. The book was impounded by the 
censor® and the author committed for trial on the 
charge of ‘aiming at the discredit of the régime’ 
(‘ desacreditar as instituicoes vigentes’). In his 
defence, which was smuggled out of Portugal and 
published in Brazil,* Aquilino turned the tables 
upon his accusers and made a complete indictment 
of the dictatorship. Drawing largely on the 
proceedings of the 1959 congress of the Uniao 
Nacional (Salazar’s own party and the only one 
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allowed to exist legally) he proved that economic 
reality surpassed by far any literary imaginings. 
His fellow-candidate for the Nobel prize, Miguel 
Torga, who has known imprisonment in the 
Fascist jails, and who had his play Sinfonia 
banned in 1947, saw also his latest book, Diario 
(8th volume, 1960), confiscated for three days. 
The recent so-called amnesty for political 
prisoners was simply a fraud, which proved to be 


, an excellent way of saving face when an embar- 


rassed and harassed government extended it to a 
writer who was still on bail awaiting trial. Thus 
the government avoided the scandal of the trial of 
Aquilino Ribeiro. The ban on the novel, however, 
has not been lifted. 

Other measures of coercion and social pressure 
have also been exerted against recalcitrant intellec- 
tuals who voice their protest against, or their 
disagreement with, the Fascist authorities. The list 
of academics, scientists, research workers, and 
artists who have been deprived of teaching posts 
or of the necessary means to pursue their 
professions is endless. The nation has been sys- 
tematically and ruthlessly robbed of its best brains. 
Urbano Tavares Rodrigues, lecturer at the Faculty 
of Arts in Lisbon, is one of the recent victims 
(1959). But earlier, thanks to the great purge of 
1945, many academics have had to eke out a 
living in ordinary occupations far removed from 
their field of research. Rodrigues Lapa, Pulido 
Valente, Fernando da Fonseca, Antonio Aniceto 
Monteiro, Jose Morgado, Ferreira de Macedo, 
Bento Caraca, Mario Silva, Marques da Silva, 
and Antonio Jose Saraiva — all were dismissed by 
Salazar from teaching posts which they had held 
with exceptional brilliance. Some of them, seeing 
all roads blocked inside Portugal for the pursuit 
of their research, accepted invitations from foreign 
universities and have emigrated, only to add new 
distinction to the country of their adoption. Rui 
Luis Gomes, an eminent mathematician, is at 
present in Argentina; Dr Zaluar Nunes sought 
refuge in Brazil; Prof Manuel Valadares, a dis- 
ciple of Mme Curie and a physicist of merit, is 
now director of one of the most important nuclear 


| establishments in France. 





Sheer brutality and violence, in the most sadistic 
Hitlerite fashion, were also used against the distin- 
guished scientist Dr Abel Salazar, who saw his 
laboratory raided and literally smashed up by the 
Fascist thugs of PIDE. Alfredo Caldeira, head of 
the Academia Nacional das Belas Artes, was 


deported to the concentration camp of Tarrafal, 
where he died in 1938. 

A long and dismal trail of suffering and 
obscurantism is all that the Estado Novo has to 
show for thirty-five years of despotic rule. Not 
satisfied with refusing to spend enough on 
education, it has purged the teaching forces of the 
country of their best people and stamped out any 
form of criticism. Polemics, debates, or letters to 
the editor are features unknown in Portuguese 
intellectual life. In a controversy any biblio- 
graphical references which may smack of rational- 
ism are bound to suggest to the PIDE that the 
author’s views are . . . unsound, When the time 
comes, under some pretext or other, a search will 
take place at a suspected address, and if any 
forbidden books are found on the shelves they will 
be confiscated. Maria Archer, a writer and now a 
political exile in Brazil, had her home searched by 
the PIDE in an attempt to confiscate a manuscript. 

A few authors have rewritten passages of their 
own work in order to make it more palatable to 
the censor’s taste. At times constant protests from 
the writers and public condemnation have com- 
pelled the censors to reverse a decision. But it is 
not very often that they change their minds. 

The régime has to admit it has failed to build a 
Fascist culture of any significance. Funds have 
been amply supplied by Salazar to help a philoso- 
phical journal that teaches scholasticism (Revista 
de Filosofia) and a Fascist magazine (Tempo 
Presente) published by Salazar’s sycophants, who 
openly slander the democratic writers and seek to 
besmirch their reputation. In Portugal there is 
neither a libel law nor permission to print rational- 
ist or humanist journals. The Vertice is a lonely 
exception, but the censor emasculates it. 

Aware of this intellectual vacuum, Salazar 
included in his exhibition of thirty years of culture 
under the Estado Novo, held in 1956 in the 
premises of the SNI in Lisbon, a list of journals 
he had suppressed and books whose authors he 
had dismissed from teaching posts. In a document 
signed by progressive intellectuals unwillingly 
represented in the exhibition, who were indignant 
about the dictator’s hypocrisy, it was pointed out 
that their literary and scientific output had been 
possible not owing to but in spite of Salazar and 
in the teeth of his Government’s fierce opposition. 


[Reproduced by permission of ‘The Portuguese 
oc Bulletin’, 374 Grays Inn Road, London, 
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THE LEPER DISCARDS HIS BELL 


by JUDITH BINNY 


Medical science is breaking down the superstitious 
horror which caused lepers to be shunned by all 


N increase in leprosy in this country was 
A responsible for the fact that in June 1951 it 

became a disease notifiable direct to the 
Chief Medical Officer of the Ministry of Health. 
Since then some 350 cases have been reported and 
a number of these are housed and cared for in 
one or other of our leprosaria — the Jordan Hos- 
pital in Surrey or the Homes of St Giles in 
Essex. The statistics here, however, as is so often 
the case, are misleading; for only a small per- 
centage of the patients is actually British, and in 
no instance has the disease been acquired in this 
country. 

A sudden influx of Eurasians followed the 
granting of independence to India in 1947, To- 
gether with the post-War stream of immigrants, 
particularly from the West Indies, Africa and 
Cyprus, as well as India and Pakistan, this is the 
reason why we have again become aware of an 
illness known to man some thousands of years 
before Christ. 


Popular Fallacies 

Why our attitude to leprosy still remains on a 
Levitical level is hard to explain, particularly 
when it is realized that there are an estimated 
fifteen million sufferers in the world today. It 
was probably never very rife in this country, 
although it certainly was endemic in the Shetland 
Islands (its last British stronghold) up to the end 
of the eighteenth century. Bigotry on the subject 
no doubt stems from the Biblical era, the literal 
translation from the Hebrew of the word Tsaraath 
(leprosy) being ‘a person defiled before the Lord’. 
Of course the same word, as far as can be judged, 
was used to cover many skin complaints, and one 
can only sympathize with the more severely 
acnied adolescents of that time. 

One misconception about leprosy is that it is a 
tropical disease. This is not so, for no country in 
the world, hot or cold, has escaped it. Even in 
Norway, as late as the mid-nineteenth century, 
there were some 3,000 cases on record, and the 
fact that most cases today are in tropical or sub- 
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tropical areas is due to reasons other than 
climatic. 

Another mistaken belief, dating from the days 
when lepers carried a warning bell, is that the 
disease is highly contagious. Father Damien, the 
priest who went to the island of Molokai to work 
among lepers, and who became one himself, only 
helped to spread this error. Many medical authori- 
ties now contend that as the Father came from a 
peculiarly endemic area of France he may well 
have contracted the disease as a child. 

Modern investigations suggest that there is 
probably a 90 per cent natural immunity from 
leprosy among adults, and to a slightly less degree 
among children. As the disease is not hereditary 
and can only be passed on by skin-to-skin contact, 
it is thought that children in underdeveloped 
countries tend to be more prone to it on account 
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of the extreme closeness of contact, in unhygienic 


conditions, with their parents and families. 

Research carried out on conjugal leprosy 
showed that only five per cent of the healthy 
husbands or wives contracted the disease from 
their infected partners. In the same way, hundreds 
of doctors and nurses have worked among leprosy 
patients for years with impunity. 


The Cause Discovered 

Leprosy is caused by an acid-fast bacillus, Al- 
though the Norwegian Professor Armauer Hansen 
published in 1874 his discovery two years pre- 
viously of the mycobacterium leprae, its life 
history is still not fully elucidated. No success has 
yet been achieved in attempts to cultivate it either 
in the laboratory or on living media. It is an 
interesting fact that this was the first disease- 
producing organism ever to be discovered and 
isolated, thereby marking the foundation of 
modern bacteriology. 

There are two main types of the disease. The 
most mild of these, the benign type, is found only 
in people with a high natural immunity. This is 
known as tuberculoid leprosy in that it resembles 
to some degree skin tuberculosis, Patches appear 
which may be slightly thickened and are anezs- 
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thetic: these show pale on a dark skin and pinkish 
in colour on a white. One or two nerves may also 
be affected, causing pain and thickening. The 
tissue defence in this type of the disease is usually 
strong enough to destroy the bacillus and so 
abort the attack before much damage has been 
done. 

Lepromatous leprosy, the malign type, is not 
so simple. Here the defences are inadequate and 
the bacille invade the entire body, being carried 
by the blood-stream to the organs and tissues: 
spleen, liver, bone-marrow, testes, eyes, every 
area of the skin may be affected; superficial 
nerves become grossly thickened and painful ; 
nodules appear under the skin, giving the classic 
‘leonine’ facies; changes in nerve fibres and 
muscle atrophy may cause contractures such as 
‘claw-hand’; in untreated cases bone absorption 
may take place, causing shortening of fingers and 
toes, nasal deformities, and all the horrors asso- 
ciated with the old conception of the ‘dread 
leprosy’ mentioned by Lucretius in De Rerum 
Natura. 


Punishment for Sin 

Somewhere between these two ‘ poles’ lie many 
intermediate forms of the disease, the symptoms 
depending on the individual’s natural degree of 
immunity. 

Early leprologists — one might almost call them 
leprophils—were more concerned for the spiritual 
than the medical welfare of their patients. The 
idea of ‘Divine Retribution’ was dying hard, 
encouraged by the fact that cures, apart from the 
occasional spontaneous and unexplained, were 
virtually unknown. Most of these workers were 
missionaries and Christian ‘ do-gooders ’, but they 
certainly helped the cause for leprosy enormously 
at a time when hope was nil and prejudice to the 
point of cruelty was directed against sufferers. 
But now that the chances of a cure even for 
the malign type of the disease are becoming 
favourable it is time for the emotionalism of 
the past to be replaced by a more rational 
attitude. 

In the United States of America, where leprosy 
is still endemic in Texas, Florida, and Louisiana, 
a leprosarium run by Sisters of Charity was 
opened in 1921 at Carville on the Mississippi. 
Here for some twenty years many ‘cures’ were 
tried, more often than not with disappointing results. 
Chaulmoogra oil was for a long time the basis of 
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treatment, given both orally and by injection, and 
‘ occasional cures’ were reported. Various experi- 
ments, official and unofficial, were made: tea 
brewed from willow-bark; fever therapy; salt- 
free diets; injections of Alophan (a carotin 
preparation) ; even Dr Collier’s diphtheria toxoid 
treatment, 


Modern Methods of Treatment 


During the early years of the Second World 
War the sulphonamide drugs were introduced, 
and two of these were tried at Carville — sulpha- 
nilamide and sulphathiazole. These proved of great 
value in combatting secondary infections to which 
the leprosy patient is prone but did not attack 


the disease itself. And then in 1941 came Promin j 


—a sulphone derivative—and its dramatic 
results, so well recounted in Betty Martin’s mov- 
ing autobiography, Miracle at Carville. The 
sulphones still remain the drugs of choice, given 
now mainly in tablet form as Diaminodiphenyl 
Sulphone (DDS), although they are slow to bring 
about a complete cure and have enough toxicity 
to cause severe reactions in some patients. 

Where leprosy is so advanced as to cause com- 
plete loss of feeling in certain parts of the body — 
most often the hands and feet — the patient can 
do himself irreparable harm, Cuts and abrasions 
are not felt, and so go untended; burns are 
common, particularly of the hands ; tenderness of 
the feet, which causes the normal person constant- 
ly to alter his stance, is unnoticed, and ulcers 
develop quickly. The prevention of such injuries 
is one of the most important factors in general 
treatment, as also is the correction of deformities 
which may already have occurred. Plastic surgery 
also plays its part, primarily in the ‘tidying up’ 
of facial scars inherited from the lepromatous 
type of the disease. 

So much for the medical problems. But what of 
the ‘leper’ and the social stigma attached to him 
as such? How far have we progressed against the 
clang of his Levitical bell? — 

As late as the 1930s patients were brought to 
Carville in chains and at the points of guns; 
“escapers” were chased across the country and 
recaptured like felons; the rules of the lepros- 
arium as late as 1943, unchanged since its 
inauguration, were more suited to a prison than 
a hospital. And yet even when a patient was dis- 
charged as cured he would often return for 
sanctuary, having been unable to find a job or to 
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make a life for himself in the outside world of 
ignorance, fear, and suspicion. The greatest 
tragedy is that an uneducated public refused, and 
still refuse, to believe in a cure: worse, they do 
not want one. Leprosy occurs only to the ‘ other 
man’; it is unclean; let the leper not come near 
me. 

In the years since then, of course, much has 
been done: much, that is, for the comfort of the 
patient, who in order to be cured must spend at 
least a year behind walls if an intermediate or 
‘border-line’ case, at least three years if lepro- 
matous. In the Jordan Hospital, which houses 
twenty-four patients under the National Health 
Service, most are accommodated in attractive 
single flatlets. Occupational therapy is of the 
utmost importance, and patients are paid for the 
work they do about the estate and articles which 
they make are sterilized and sold on their behalf. 
Correspondence courses are encouraged, as, in 
fact, is any form of activity which will take their 
minds from the long succession of negative 
‘smears’ they must achieve before they can be 
acclaimed wholly cured. 


A Task for Humanists 


Institutional segregation is not compulsory in 
this country as it is thought that such legislation 
would only cause sufferers, quite understandably, 
to conceal their disease. At any time, therefore, a 
patient may leave and go home. Mental stress 
under hospitalized conditions is such _ that 
neuroses, and even psychoses, often occur. Great 
tact and persuasion may be necessary to en- 
courage a patient, for his own and his family’s 
sake, to stay the course. 

The recommendation of the World Conference 
on Leprosy in Cairo, Egypt, in March 1938 was 
as follows: ‘In order that leprosy may be dealt 
with successfully on a comprehensive scale, and 
before any large proportion of early cases will 
come voluntarily for examination, there must be 
a change in the attitude of the public towards the 
disease. Any scheme for the control of leprosy will 
depend for its success on an educated public 
opinion.’ 

If this was true at that time it is of even 
greater significance today, and it is up to modern 
humanists to clear away the undergrowth of 
prejudice which still exists, and to bring new 
light, knowledge, and understanding to a very old 
problem. 
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BOOKS BY THE MILLION 


by DAVID 


The British Museum 
the world’s greatest 


HE famous Reading Room of London’s 
British Museum has been called ‘a holy of 
holies ’ and ‘ an unrivalled source of human 
knowledge ’. It is no longer the former, but is still 
very much the latter, as more and more people 
are finding out. Like all Britain’s museums, the 
British Museum is booming, and now over 
150,000 people hold tickets that allow them to 
enter the great domed chamber and browse as 
they will among the five-and-a-half million books 
available there. 

From all walks of life and from all parts of the 
world readers flock in daily, push through the 
big swing-doors into the hushed and cloistered 
calm of this unique place. High above them rears 
the vast dome, dwarfing the twin raised galleries 
of books, while from the centre of the floor, like 
spokes from some gigantic wheel, radiate the long 
lines of desks where the readers sit at their varied 
tasks, 


Popularity Growing 

To obtain a reader’s ticket one has merely to 
prove one’s responsibility in the matter of hand- 
ling irreplaceable bocks and that one needs the 
museum’s facilities for research and reference 
which are not readily available in other libraries. 
Students have to show that they are engaged on 
some serious project. 

Fortunately, not all the permitted readers arrive 
at once, since there are desks for only 393. Even 
so, it is rare for the Reading Room to be half- 
empty at all nowadays, and anyone who arrives 
in mid-afternoon may well find difficulty in dis- 
covering a vacant place. Because of the growing 
demand for its services the Reading Room now 
extends its usual hours of 9 to 5 twice a week 
until 9 pm — a gesture much appreciated by those 
who cannot study there by day, or who find that 
the tinkle of the closing bell comes all too soon 
when they are deep in some research. 

It was, in fact, the growing numbers of both 
books to store and people who wanted to read 
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Reading Room stores 
collection of books 


them that led to the building of the present 
Reading Room behind the existing main building 
— the second British Museum — opened in 1847. 
Parliament voted a grant for the erection of a new 
and bigger Reading Room in the year 1854, The 
massive circular structure now used more than 
ever was designed by the Italian Antonio (later 
Sir Anthony) Panizzi, and cost £150,000. 
Having fled his native country in 1822 after 
plotting against its Government, Panizzi secured 
influence to get a post of assistant librarian at 
the Museum in London, and it is to his bold con- 
ception and Italianate style that we owe the exist- 
ing building—and its fool-proof cataloguing 
system, whereby any book can be swiftly found 
and brought to whoever wants to refer to it. 


Under the Famous Dome 

The building work was directed by the famous 
architect Sydney Smirke, whose elder brother 
Robert had designed the British Museum proper, 
and the room was opened in 1857. Although not 
a conspicuous feature of the London skyline, its 
dome is the second largest in the world, being 
140 ft in diameter and 106 ft high. Only the dome 
of the great church of St Peter’s in Rome, 
designed by Michelangelo, is bigger. 

Based originally upon various private collections 
of books that were presented to, or bought by, the 
nation, the library of which the Reading Room is 
the working end now engulfs over five-and-a-half 
million different volumes. These include every 
book and ‘pamphlet published in Britain since 
1800 and a great many before that date, together 
with vast numbers of American and European 
books and some 259,000 Oriental volumes. 

As the British Museum has long received, by 
law, a copy of every book printed in Britain, its 
yearly intake of volumes is something like 55,000, 
adding a mile and two-thirds to the existing 
eighty-odd miles of shelving, much of it adapted 
since Panizzi’s day and most of it honeycombing 
vast underground vaults beneath the museum. 
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In addition, a copy of every magazine and 
periodical also finds its way into the Reading 
Room’s treasure-house, adding an annual total 
of about 520,000 items to those already filed 
away. Newspapers are also filed, but congestion 
with their great stacks became so acute that in 
1932 a big new building housing newspapers only 
was erected several miles away at Colindale, near 
Hendon, Middlesex. Although badly bombed in 
World War II, it can show the inquirer almost all 
newspapers printed in Britain from 1800 until the 
present, and its services are an integral part of 
the Bloomsbury Reading Room’s incredible 
facilities. 


What Marx Said 


For all these items, plus countless State papers 
and official documents, leaflets, music, and maps 
are brought as swiftly as is humanly possible to 
any reader who applies for them on the little 
forms supplied. The Reading Room’s staff of 240, 
plus 70 binders, pride themselves upon their 
efficient rapidity in locating any given item, and 
their amazing machinery for getting the right 
books to the people who want them has to be 
experienced to be believed. 

The Reading Room, with its incense-like smell, 
its overall air of silence that somehow enables 


ordinary quiet conversation not to be disturbing, 
its handsome blue leather-covered desks, massive 
chairs and strip-lighting, although usually full of 
busy, ant-like figures, is nevertheless haunted by 
many ghosts. 

Men have worked here who have altered the 
history of the world. From 1850 onwards Karl 
Marx, as a penniless refugee, sat day after day 
(from 9 until 7 then) sifting through the vast 
stock of material on the history of political 
economy, filling methodically-kept yet almost 
illegible notebooks with his notes, and taking them 
back at night to his Soho lodgings in preparation 
for his epoch-making work Das Kapital. He called 
the Reading Room ‘the ideal strategic vantage 
point for the student of bourgeois society’. He 
was the first political scholar to put Govern- 
ment Blue Books to direct political use. Odd 
to recall that almost all his source-books were 
in English. 


The Youthful Shaw 


From 1876 until about 1885 another striking 
figure sat daily in the Reading Room, red hair 
and beard bristling at the sight of so many books. 
It was the youthful George Bernard Shaw, recent- 
ly arrived in London from his native Dublin. We 
can imagine the tall, shabby figure sitting en- 





The main Reading Room can accommodate about four hundred readers [Trustees of the British Museum 
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grossed at his desk, first digesting all the books on 
etiquette and then entranced by Das Kapital itself. 
The Scots critic, William Archer, first noticed 
Shaw there, reading Marx’s work in the French 
edition, as it had not yet been published in 
England, and studying a score of Wagner’s Tristan 
and Isolde. He struck up a friendship with the 
odd young Irishman and launched him into 
literature. 

For G.B.S. the Reading Room was ‘his library 
and his club in his poverty’, and he often went 
there just to write. More than once, too, at this 
time, he fled there to escape from his importunate 
widow lover, Jenny Patterson. 


The Ghost of Lenin 


Another ghost that haunts the Reading Room 
is, of course, Lenin. ‘How incredulous the in- 
habitants of prosaic Bloomsbury would have been 
had they been told that the shabbily-dressed little 
foreigner whom they occasionally saw wending 
his way between his lodgings and the British 
Museum was destined to live in history when most 
of the celebrities of his day were utterly for- 
gotten’, wrote one of the many biographers of 
the founder of Soviet Russia. 

Yet from 1902 until 1904 Lenin regularly left 
his drab Tottenham Court Road lodgings to sit 
hour by hour under the lofty dome, as Marx had 
done before him, insatiable in his ‘ never-ending 
search for statistics ’. 

There are human oddities that frequent the 
Reading Room today, though it is even harder to 
believe they will have any influence on the future. 
Side by side with the hard-working journalists and 
authors digging out facts, and the earnest students 
from a dozen races, there are improbable-looking 
clergymen, bearded sages, gaunt exiles and mys- 
tical refugees, anarchists in hobnail boots and 
bicycle clips, venerable ladies armed with piles of 
notebooks, furtive cranks of many a sect and 
persuasion. There is a girl who arrives in shorts 
and plimsolls both summer and winter, another 
who knits furiously as she reads, an ivy-garlanded 
young lady deep in naval history, strangely 
numerous nuns—always rather more women 
than men. 

But whatever the strangeness of some charac- 
ters, the Reading Room is to many an indispen- 
sable. ‘Once an addict, always an addict’, they 
say, and this unique and particular business in 
books is booming as never before. 


What is Humanism 
to Me? 
by KAY PARKER 


A Life inspired by know- 
ledge and guided by love 


UMANISM is a philosophy for living 
H based on the assumption that there is no 

God and therefore the welfare of 
humanity is the responsibility of mankind living 
within the infinity of time and space. 

There is no supreme being who dispenses justice 
according to one’s deserts ; if it were so, it would 
be an impossible task. There is no purpose in life 
other than the purpose one makes oneself, and 
no design other than the one conditioned by 
circumstances and opportunities. There is no fair- 
ness or unfairness about it — it is purely a matter 
of chance as regards the circumstances into which 
we are born. 

Having accepted this, life becomes much more 
understandable. The eternal question ‘Why? ’, 
when applied to suffering, fails to have any mean- 
ing. There can be no justification for it, therefore 
it must be our duty to alleviate it. With the reali- 
zation that there is no God to whom mankind can 
turn in prayer for guidance, and not only for 
guidance but for the solution of all difficulties, as 
most Christians do, comes the knowledge that 
good does not prevail automatically; it must be 
constantly worked for, not merely prayed for. 

The conception of life thus becomes more 
clearly defined. It exists here and now for us to 
use. 

Far from being a cold philosophy, I have found 
the realization of humanism to be enriching and 
heart-warming. For quite suddenly I have been 
relieved of the feeling of isolation as not quite 
fitting into God’s world. Man’s world is quite 
different. This is where we all belong — the good 
and the bad, the black and the white, the rich and 
the poor. In a humanist society there are no 
barriers, no special secret societies where one has 
to conform to a set of beliefs in order to be 
admitted, on probation as it were, for a reward 
in another place. 

Perhaps the greatest asset to be derived from 
humanism is this destruction of barriers between 
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human beings which have been created very 
largely by creed. ‘Destruction’ is, of course, 
hardly the right word; ‘ disintegration ’ would, I 
think, be more appropriate, because they are false 
barriers which fall apart with the continued 
tapping of reason. 


Morality Without Religion 


Human welfare is the responsibility of human 
beings and is undoubtedly a very heavy respon- 
sibility embracing every aspect of life. There is 
an obligation to create morals and standards by 
which scciety can endure and prosper. The fact 
that morals have been upheld by religious teach- 
ing gives no credence to the suggestion that morals 
are not possible without religious teaching. They 
are not only possible but necessary, and stripped 
of any hypocrisy become absolute common sense. 

Humanity’s potential is colossal enough without 
supernatural assistance. In fact, the magnitude of 
its achievements on the scientific side are terrify- 
ing. But surely if we can recognize man’s power 
we can also develop his sense of responsibility to 
shoulder the burden imposed by it. This is no 
light burden to accept, but with it comes a cer- 
tainty that life has a great purpose, which I never 
found while trying to accept a Christian outlook 
of working towards some ethereal time and place 


about which no one had any concrete information. 
That, for me, was a far colder place than a 
humanist world, breathing the warmth of human. 
ity with all its imperfections but with its love 
which can be seen and felt, can be given and 
received in all its aspects. 

Love itself can provide the inspiration for art 
in all its forms. For what is so-called ‘ divine in- 
spiration’ other than a strong desire to express. 
some form of love or emotion in an imaginative 
way? I don’t think we’re likely to lose this unless 
the scientists can produce a species of human 
being devoid of emotion; but as emotions are 
often created by circumstances the scientist would 
also have to be able to control the circumstances 
surrounding an emotion-free human being. In 
fact he would need to be even greater than the 
Almighty. 


The Good Life 


I can find no better description for a good life 
than that of Bertrand Russell’s — that it should 
be ‘inspired by love and guided by knowledge’. 
These few words are so simple to understand, yet 
so profound as to demand the greatest effort on 
all professing humanists to achieve the standards 
implied. To me they bring a serenity and under- 
standing which I found lacking in religion. 
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THE SCIENTIST AND GOD 


by COLIN BROOKES-SMITH 


A book by a scientist in defence of a religious 
view of the universe is here critically examined 


HEN a book appears 
W in which a scientist 
records the reasons for 


his religious beliefs we assume 
that the approach will be in a 


spirit of detached inquiry. The 


introduction to Dr H. N. V. 
Temperley’s A Scientist Who 
Believes in God (Hodder & 
Stoughton, 15s) states that its 
purpose is ‘to examine the 
purely intellectual approach and 
to show that it is useful to 
adopt the scientific method, that 
of examining the facts, then 
making a theory about them’. 
We are told that ‘we are going 
to rely mainly on the scientific 
principle that an assumption is 
plausible if it can be shown to 
lead to reasonable consequences 
in agreement with our experi- 
ences’; also that ‘the central 
problem is whether the whole 
body of evidence before us justi- 
fies the inference that the uni- 
verse is directed by a mind’ and 
that ‘the book is intended to be 
a survey and guide to the avail- 
able evidence’. 

The main evidence put for- 
ward is that the Bible documents 
are the record of God’s solici- 
tude for man, that this explains 
the Incarnation and that ‘odd’ 
events, to be equated with 
miracles, apparently have in the 
past and still today take place 
every now and then. We are 
cautioned that a fixed disbelief 
in miracles involves writing off 
episode after episode in the 
Gospels and the discarding of 
long passages as deliberate fabri- 
cations. ‘We finish up with a 
rationalized picture of Christ 
that is so jejune and unconvinc- 
ing that the fact that he founded 
a lasting and world-wide move- 
ment becomes inexplicable.’ The 
reader is also told that ‘there is 
a type of scientific mind . 
that greets a story like that of 
Jesus walking on the sea with 


derision and polite disbelief 
holding that the law of gravity 
is universal... .’ 

Dr Temperley allows himself 
a little more latitude in his ap- 
plication of scientific thought to 
the religious field, and this helps 
us to visualize the kind of God 
in which he believes. Only a few 
brief extracts can be given here: 


In order to be able to speak to 
man with authority, the first re- 
quisite would have been for God 
to gain a thorough and complete 
understanding of the human point 
of view. 

God may be really reluctant to 
interfere with a nation too often. 

Once the universe was created, 
God has interfered with it as little 
as possible. 

This idea of a divine power with 
some limitations fits in very well 
with what we know about the life 
and miracles of Jesus. 


A century ago this book 
would probably have created 
consternation, but today it 
should stimulate thought in the 
believing and non-believing pub- 
lic which likes old wine in new 
bottles. It seems to be a record 
of a settled conviction rather 
than an inquiry. The reader in 
effect is offered the stark alter- 
natives of accepting the Gospels 
at their face value or at his 
peril rejecting them as false. 

It is a pity that there is not a 
fuller discussion of all the fac- 
tors that produced the rise and 
favoured the survival of Chris- 
tianity. Many people now 
seriously concerned at the de- 
cline of belief and public morals 
would welcome a real clarifi- 
cation of the present religious 
chaos, though others ‘having 
great pre-possessions’ would no 
doubt turn away sorrowful. 

One wishes that someone 
would garner all the wheat and 
chaff of religious belief and 
sift fact from fiction. The truth 


cannot really be so obscure. 
Much can be solved by common 
sense and an appreciation of 
historical backgrounds, Latent 
Messianism in all oppressed 
populations; a religiously ob- 
sessed and self-styled Chosen 
People ; their state of incipient 
revolt ; their idealized vision of 
salvation in a heavenly king- 
dom; their historicizing of 
legend; attributions of super- 
natural power; rumours of 
miraculous happenings that 
created belief ; failure of widely 
accepted prophecies ; de-eschato- 
logizing of embarrassing first- 
century beliefs; the gradual 
formation of self-consistent dog- 
ma; the ultimate equating of a 
Redeemer with God; the secu- 
larization of the Church—one 
after another, these and many 
other factors can be fitted into 
place like a jig-saw puzzle to 
produce a picture confuting that 
strange matrix of beliefs which 
pious minds have invoked. 
Humanists, particularly stu- 
dents of Christian apologetics, 
should take note of Dr Tem- 
perley’s book. It contains the 
basic arguments supporting the 
religious interpretation of the 
universe without the verbiage 
that so frequently obscures the 
issues. The non-believer may, 
however, find himself in pro- 
found disagreement with many 
of the author’s contentions. 
Some humanists regard any- 
thing that savours of an attack 
on the religious viewpoint as 
irrelevant. They should make an 
effort to study the way in which 
convincing theistic arguments 
can be put forward by selection 
of material. It will give them an 
insight into the whole process 
of religious conviction and con- 
troversy which from earliest 
times has thrived on a confused 
tangle of ‘evidence’ largely 
derived from lively imagination. 
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HUMANISM. The Greek Ideal 
and its Survival, by Moses 
Hadas (Allen & Unwin, 15s). 
‘What is humanism?’ is a ques- 
tion frequently asked in these 
pages. So many people have 
given so many different, and 
often contradictory, answers to 
it that a discussion of what the 
term means is still important. 
There can really be no doubt 
about the meaning of ‘human- 
ism’ if we consider its history. 
The present book provides a 
brief, informative, and pleasant- 
ly written account which traces 
humanism from _ its Greek 
sources. 

The author, who is Professor 
of Greek at Columbia Univer- 
sity, begins by pointing out the 
distortions of our legacy from 
Greece. The gravest of these dis- 
tortions is perhaps to interpret 
Greek thought in terms of a 
pure intellectualism, as was done 
by the classical Western philoso- 
phers. The Greeks were always 
aware of the irrational back- 
ground, the emotional basis—the 
chaos of fantasy—out of which 
all human thinking arises. This 
indeed was their strength and 
explains their role as founders 
of Western civilization. The 
Greeks did not simply deny the 
dark forces: instead they tried 
to understand and so to master 
them. For this purpose they 
looked into themselves as much 
as they observed the external 
world. They found that the gods 
were the representatives of 
human emotions projected by 
men onto the screen of myth. 
Thus the Greeks proclaimed 
anthropos metron panton—man 
the measure—which is a declara- 
tion of independence, the sign 
of a mature attitude. 


Though the doctrine was not 


formulated until the time of 
Protagoras, its implications are 
present in Homer, and from 


Homer the line proceeds ‘ 
until the Roman period. Rome 
and Christianity diverted it, but 
it survived as a trickle and again 
burst into a torrent in the age of 
humanism. 


We must never forget, for in- 
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stance, that Aristotle—desiccated 
by the Church into an intellec- 
tual relic—was the enemy of the 
Renaissance humanists. It was 
Pythagoras and Plato—the im- 
aginative type of mind—that 
fertilized the Renaissance. This 
appears to us today as almost 
paradoxical since Pythagoras’s 
and Plato’s teaching has been 
so much distorted by modern 
philosophers into an _ obscure 
mysticism. 

Who were the Greeks? What 
were the conditions that made 
possible the unique phenomenon 
of Greek science and _philo- 
sophy? This is still very difficult 
to understand. We do know, 
however, since the so-called 
Minoan Linear B script was 
deciphered that there has been 
a Greek civilization as early as 
the fifteenth century Bc. This 
Mycenzan period which arose 
from the Achaean invasion 
waned. It must have laid the 
foundation for the Ionian ex- 
pansion in the eighth century 
and after with which the Golden 
Age of Greece began. 

Homer represents the heroic 
epoch and the individual emerg- 
ing from the anonymous crowd 
is the centre of his story. This 
Ego supremacy characterizes the 
individuai as well as the epoch 
to which he belongs: it is the 
adolescence of Western man. 
The fear of hybris—of being 
too enterprising—is another sign 
of the manic phase of develop- 
ment which preceded the flower- 
ing of Greek thought. A similar 
sign is the division of nomos 
and physis. That most laws are 
man made, that human authority 
is conventional, that environ- 
ment, can be changed, while only 
the inherent nature of man is 
not subject to change, is a 
thought that reflects the strength 
of the maturing person. Finally, 
the Atomists, Leucippus and 
Democritus and the Epicureans, 
rejected all divine sanction; for 
this reason they acquired a black 
reputation as subversives, More- 
over, *. . . it was to allay fear of 
such punishment that the Epi- 
cureans insisted that the soul 


HUMANIST GUIDE TO BOOKS 


was material and that its atoms 
dispersed along with those of the 
body’. 

Greek atomism is the true 
progenitor of modern physics, 
The scientific attitude is the core 
of humanism; and humanism 
emphasizes the independent, 
mature individual as against the 
childish dependence on supra- 
natural powers. Anyone who 
wishes to turn humanism into a 
religion seems to me not only 
guilty of confusion but to do a 
gross disservice to our Greek 
inheritance. This book by Pro- 
fessor Hadas reminds us that 


‘man is the measure of all 
things’. E. H. Hutten 
THE VATICAN FROM 


WITHIN, by Corrado Pallen- 
berg (Harrap, 21s). Anyone led 
by the title to expect startling 
disclosures will be disappointed, 
but this book is extremely read- 
able. Although the author is a 
non-Catholic, he is in some res- 
pects less critical than Mr 
Bernard Wall, a Catholic, whose 
Reports on the Vatican was 
published four years ago. New 
material about the emergence of 
the present Pope is welcome, and 
of particular interest is the ful- 
some letter sent by Roncalli to 
Von Papen irt 1944, when the 
latter was recalled from Ankara 
to Berlin. It is suggested that 
friendship wit! the Papal Nun- 
cio, and the good offices of the 
Vatican, saved Von Papen from 
the fate of Ribbentrop. But no 
one would suspect from this 
restrained account of the am- 
biguities of Vatican diplomacy, 
before and during the War, how 
materially it assisted Hitler, 
especially in the Balkans. The 
basic principle was that Com- 
munism was the real enemy. 
Whatever weakened Commun- 
ism could therefore count on the 
support of the Church. There is 
no room in the world for two 
internationals, 

The descriptions of the machi- 
nery of the Vatican include 
some useful details of recent 
reforms and the veil is slightly 
lifted on the obscure activities 
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of Opus Dei. Founded by a 
Spanish priest in 1928, this order 
consists mainly of laymen. Their 
names are kept secret. The ob- 
ject is to organize an élite of 
professional men who will in- 
filtrate into universities, govern- 
ment employment, publishing, 
and commerce, An anonymous 
Fifth Column in key positions 
is created to strengthen the 
power of the Church. This is the 
sort of role once assigned to the 
Jesuits but adapted to modern 
conditions. The Jesuits them- 
selves regard their rivals without 
marked enthusiasm. 

There is an interesting chap- 
ter about the alleged tomb of 
St Peter. Again there is an ab- 
sence of enthusiasm on the part 
of the authorities about the use 
of Carbon 14 to test the age of 
relics. We are told also that 
some scientifically minded clergy 
have tried to explain the cor- 
poreal presence of Mary in 
heaven on the amusing hypo- 
thesis that since energy and 
matter are identical her body 
has transformed itself into 
energy and spread throughout 
the universe. 


WORLD PREHISTORY: AN 
OUTLINE, by J. G. D. Clark 
(Cambridge University Press, 
30s). The radio-carbon technique 
of assigning dates has been of 
invaluable service to the student 
of prehistory. Recent research 
has corrected many guesses and 
seems to have disposed of the 
once popular theory that agri- 
culture originated in Egypt and 
spread with the arts of civili- 
zation across the world. The 
story of the emergence of man 
is retold by Professor Clark in 
the light of the latest findings. 
The mass of detail is patiently 
sifted and assessed in a scholarly 
book which provides a welcome 
corrective to the amateur the- 
orizing so rife in this vast field. 
When homo sapiens displaced 
Neanderthal man this was not 
the Biblical fall but quite ob- 
viously a rise to a higher level. 
The uncouth prototype was 
human enough to bury his dead 
with care, but esthetic appre- 
ciation awaited the Paleolithic 
hunters. Somewhere in western 
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Sculpture by paleolithic artist 
(from ‘World Prehistory’) 


Asia they learned to domesticate 
animals and farm the land. By 
transmitting their skills they 
passed from dependence on in- 
stinct to reliance on a tradition 
capable of growth. Social evolu- 
tion took over when biological 
evolution stopped. Looking back 
on the development of the past 
ten thousand years, it is hard to 
understand how anyone can 
deny the existence of progress. 
Whether it will inevitably con- 
tinue is another matter. Pro- 
fessor Clark does not philo- 
sophize ; he allows the facts to 
speak for themselves. 


WORSHIP IN THE WORLD 
RELIGIONS, by Geoffrey Par- 
rinder (Faber, 21s).. Geoffrey 
Parrinder is Reader in the Com- 
parative Study of Religion at 
London University, and in this 
book sets out to present the 
world’s main religions not as 
‘dead or merely historical’ but 
as ‘living organisms’ (p 12). The 
method is to take each religion 
in turn, describe briefly some- 
thing of its history and main 
tenets, and then to describe 
forms of worship, rituals, 
temples, festivals, and pilgrim- 
ages. In some cases a distinction 
is drawn between personal and 
social rituals. After an intro- 


ductory chapter on ‘Religion 
without Scriptures’, in which a 
quite comprehensive but theistic 
survey of primitive beliefs is 
given, the subject is treated 
geographically, covering India 
and Southern Asia under sec- 
tions dealing with Hinduism, 
the Jains, the Sikhs, the Parsees, 
and Theravada Buddhism; the 
Far East, dealing with Maha- 
yana Buddism, Confucianism, 
Taoism, and Shintoism ; and the 
Near East and West, with 
Judaism, Islam, and Christianity. 

To a humanist the book 
falls short in two ways. First, 
in its lack of comparisons. Every 
religion tends to be treated in 
a watertight compartment, the 
only exception being a com- 
parison between Tibetan Budd- 
hism and Roman Catholicism, 
in which J. E. Ellam’s The 
Religion of Tibet is quoted as 
describing the ‘candles, censers, 
bells, rosaries, mitres, copes, 
pastoral crooks, adoration of 
relics, confessions, intercession 
of ‘the Mother of God’, litanies, 
chants, holy water, the Trinity, 
organized priesthood, and so 
forth’ (pp 129-130). But in other 
fields, especially in the remark- 
able similarity in the way in 
which the major prophet of 
each faith has tended in later 
years to become deified, com- 
parisons are not drawn. 

Mr Parrinder claims that, 
being a religious believer, he is 
in a better position than an 
atheist to write this book. ‘An 
atheist,’ he says, ‘who looks 
upon religion as _ superstition, 
cannot hope to enter into the 
spirit of all other faiths as can 
a man of religion’ (p 13). 

There may be something in 
this, but it is offset by the fact 
that an adherent of one particu- 
lar faith can never be objective 
concerning the misguided beliefs 
of ‘lesser breeds without the 
law’. And while this is not 
overtly true of Mr Parrinder it 
plays an underlying role in his 
approach. He gives interesting 
information on how the Parsees 
in India adopted Zoroaster from 
Persia, how the Muslims wove 
the Jewish and early Christian 
tradition into their own system, 
and how the Sikh religion was 
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formed as late as the junction 
of the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries by a _ synthesis of 
Muslim and Hindu beliefs. But 
when he comes to the Jewish- 
Christian tradition we are told: 
‘With Moses and the Exodus 
from Egypt the religion of Israel 
became historical’ (p 169). The 
fact that Egypt had a tradition 
of several thousand years of 
religious evolution, the longest 
period of religious evolution in 
any known country without ex- 
ternal intervention, is not even 
hinted at, and the whole of 
Egyptian religious history is 
excluded from this book. The 
same is true of Mesopotamian 
developments, except in the 
reference to the Parsees. Yet the 
influences of Egypt and Mesopo- 
tamia on the formation of 
Judaism, and of the Greeks on 
the formation of early Chris- 
tianity, even if still not com- 
pletely clear, are ignored here 
altogether. 

In conclusion, it is interesting 
to note Mr Parrinder’s tolerant 
approach to modern China, 
where, he writes, ‘the popular 
gods have been under heavy 
attack since the early years of 
the century, intensified since 
1935 and again after the Com- 
munist revolution. In a move- 
ment comparable to the Re- 
formation vast masses of old 
junk have been swept away’ 
(pp 138-9). 


CHANGING VIEWS OF THE 
UNIVERSE, by Colin Ronan 
(Eyre & Spottiswoode, 15s), The 
stars have excited man’s wonder 
from prehistoric times. What is 
remarkable is that so much was 
discovered with the slenderest 
equipment and under the handi- 
cap of magical beliefs. Mr 
Ronan has produced a fascinat- 
ing sketch of man’s changing 
attitude to the cosmos through- 
out recorded history. The ac- 
count of Greek astronomy and 
Pythagorean speculations is ex- 
cellent. He makes use of recent 
research on the Mayans, a Stone 
Age people with a surprising 
grasp of mathematics. The 
survey concludes with the latest 
cosmological theories and the 
rise of radio astronomy. 
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TELEVISION & RADIO 


TELEVISION 


SPOOKS AND 
SPUTNIKS 


HE occult is decidedly 

‘old hat’. In my youth I 

shuddered pleasantly over 
the stories of Algernon Black- 
wood. Watching the television 
versions, I was aware of nostal- 
gia but no gooseflesh. I doubt if 
this is solely because of my 
scepticism. I am always willing 
to suspend disbelief for the 
purposes of entertainment. The 
decline of the ghost story is an 
interesting sociological fact. It 
is not due, by and large, to a 
conscious rejection of the super- 
natural. I suspect that for most 
people ‘ghosties and ghoulies 
and things that go bump in the 
night’ are displaced by the more 
material horrors of _ science 
fiction. 

The vast progeny of Franken- 
stein’s monster, the nasty proli- 
feration of Quatermass and its 
like, have taken the place of 
elementals and astral bodies. In 
the Sputnik Age ghosts are out- 
moded. On the television screen 
their tricks cannot be divested 
of the mechanics that so ob- 
viously produce them. They are 
like the Invisible Man, only they 
are pretending to be dead. 

So the interest to me of the 
Blackwood series is the signifi- 
cance of my failure to respond, 
which is not merely due to the 
truly dreadful interruption of 
advertisements for chocolates 
and detergents. Where Black- 
wood most nearly succeeds is 
when he approaches the fairy- 
tale, and we don’t even have to 
pretend that this could be true. 
I liked the fantasy of the man 
who saw himself moving away 
in a boat in a Chinese painting. 

The shots of Gagarin and his 
rocket made the supernatural 
seem tame. The religious pro- 
grammes make it seem boring. 

Certainly there has been no 
lack of excitement in the out- 
side features this month. The 
abortive invasion of Cuba and 
the brief nightmare which Paris 





endured were very well handled, 
The May Day _ transmission 
from Red Square made TV 
history. With so much drama in 
real life the entertainment in. 
dustry was almost out of busi- 
ness for one viewer. Perhaps | 
have had a surfeit of squabbles 
on the factory floor and rows 
in sleezy kitchens. 


Thinner Fare 


If TV authorities are sincere 
in their desire to give a down- 
to-earth realistic portrait of in- 
dustrial problems, it is strange 
that both BBC and Granada 
should have rejected a film 
called Dispute which won a 
British Film Academy award. 
This deals soberly and faithfully 
with an industrial quarrel over 
maintenance record cards lead- 
ing to an_ unofficial _ strike. 
Prominent trade unionists have 
expressed surprise that with so 
much rubbish in television pro- 
grammes such a serious and 
intelligent film has been turned 
down. 

There can be no doubt about 
the rubbish. Already the thinner 
summer fare is driving me back 
to Sound or into my garden. We 
have had plenty of natural 
history lately, but it is neutral 
stuff as pleasant and relaxing 
as a Visit to the Zoo. 

I enjoyed Trevor Phillpott’s 
account of the latest Dead Sea 
Scrolls expedition. The arid, al- 
most lunar background made it 
easier to understand the harsh 
asceticism and wild fantasies of 
the fanatics who withdrew to 
those caves before the advancing 
Roman legions. Such a wilder- 
ness was fertile ground for 


Messianic hopes and __ the 
apocalyptic strand in Chris- 
tianity. It was too much to 


expect that such a programme 
would indicate that the dis- 
coveries have been more thai 
an archaeological interest. 

We saw John Allegro at work, 
but I should have liked to hear 
his comments on the general 
lesson to be drawn from the 
finds. This might have been too 
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disturbing for the Religious 
Broadcasting Committee, which 
does not encourage dangerous 
thoughts. 

An example of the daring 
archness of which the authorities 
approve was the ITV discussion 
about a new group calling them- 
selves ‘Christian Agnostics’, The 
vicar who thought up this bright 
idea was asked if he was agnos- 
tic about the creeds he recited 
in church. He replied that he 
couldn’t know they were true 
but he nevertheless believed 
them. Tom Driberg presided 
urbanely, but somehow con- 
veyed the impression of feeling 
that brightness is not enough. I 
have heard of Christian Ration- 
alists and Christian Humanists. 
John Locke might be claimed 
by the former and Aquinas is 
said to have been the latter. 
Christian Agnostics make con- 
fusion worse confounded. We 
shall have Christian Atheists 
next, with glib quotations from 
Eckhart. CLIFFORD MASON 


RADIO 


RELIGION AND 
MYSTERY 


CCORDING to the BBC 
AY the churches were 

as crowded at Easter as 
the roads. But the true Easter 
spirit manifested itself elsewhere, 
in the march of the 7,000 against 
Aldermaston. As it wound its 
way towards London the be- 
draggled, footsore, rain-soaked 
procession was reminiscent of 


>some medieval pilgrimage. We 


got a vivid eyewitness report of 
it from Mr René Cutforth in 
‘The Way We Live Now’. He 
left us in no doubt as to where 


I would quarrel with his con- 
clusion that the movement 
represents the more sensitive 
conscience of the young. 

In his opinion the older gener- 
ation who have been through 
two world wars and known 
Hitler and Hiroshima are more 
or less immunized to the menace 
of the H-bomb. This view is 
contradicted by the active part 
88-year-old Bertrand Russell 
—and he is not alone—takes in 


the matter. If there is a lunatic 
fringe, there is also a hard core 
of serious-minded people, not 
cranks, who wish to find a way 
out of the vicious circle. The 
idea that the march may become 
an annual picnic was scouted 
by the men and women of all 
ages and many nationalities 
Cutforth interviewed. 


The Old, Old Story 


In keeping with the season, 
we had a series of three talks 
on ‘Religion and Mystery’ from 
Prof H. D. Lewis. They were 
little more than a restatement 
of the old familiar argument 
that God incarnated himself in 
a particular person at a parti- 
cular moment of history. How 
to reconcile the ‘total mystery of 
Godhead’ with the ‘scandal of 
particularity’ was the Professor’s 
problem. ‘Isn’t theology self- 
refuting?’ he asked. I am in- 
clined to agree. 

Some audience research 
figures the BBC put out last 
year in a pamphlet called Pro- 
grammes and the Public show 
that the popularity of religious 
services decreases as We go up 
the educational scale; and that 
it increases as we grow older 
—which is to be expected, since 
religion offers us, in the words 
of the burial service, ‘the sure 
and certain hope of resurrec- 
tion’. 

The words came up in a “Way 
of Life’ programme the other 
day when four Churchmen dis- 
cussed ‘the life of the world to 
come’. They are not to be taken, 
we were told, as a promise but 
as a prayer, commending the 
dead man’s soul to the love and 
mercy of God. People, we were 
further told, confuse eternal life 
in the Christian sense with 
physical survival. Eternal life 
begins here and now for those 
who in union with Christ sacri- 
fice their lives for others. How 
many do? If life is to mean 
anything, it must be set in some- 
thing greater than life in time 
and space; also it is something 
progressive. 

How does one progress out- 
side time? But let that pass. 
Epicurus long ago put the 
matter much more succinctly: 


‘Where I am death is not ; where 
death is, I am not.’ 

I come now to the New 
English Bible, which from all 
accounts is a best-seller rivalling 
Lady Chatterley’s Lover without 
the scandal! Broadcasting on 
the eve of its publication, Rev 
Prof Gordon Rupp observed 
that ‘novelty is no great matter’. 
On the contrary, novelty may 
be a means of jolting the reader 
into a fresh awareness of the 
book stripped of the magic of 
style and long association. 

Prof Rupp himself reminded 
us that it was a product of the 
Middle East and has in its 
thought a ‘richness, a floridity, 
a flamboyance’ magnified, if 
anything, in the Elizabethan 
version. Not only so. After the 
demythologizing it has under- 
gone at the hands of Bultmann 
and others, we must regard it 
as chiefly a record of apocalyp- 
tic hopes and dreams such as 
were rampant in Palestine at 
the time (cf. the Dead Sea 
Scrolls). As literature it has great 
poetic and moral beauty. The 
facts are few (even if we invoke 
parapsychology to explain the 
miracles). At any rate, while we 
argue about the comparative 
merits of this version or that 
aren’t We missing a good opport- 
unity of re-examining the pro- 
venance of the work itself and 
its claim to be a_ divine 
revelation? A. D. COHEN 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 








PEACE AND THE BOMB 


Sir,—In your April issue, Mr 
Hector Hawton speaks of 
‘countless individuals tormented 
by the paradox that for years 
peace has been preserved by 
threatening to blow up the 
world’. It is true that many 
people in the West believe that 
‘our’ H-bomb has in fact pre- 
served peace, just as many 
Russians believe this about 
‘their’ bomb. There is no more 
reason to think either belief true 
than there is to suppose. peace 
has been preserved because 
religious people wished it to be 
preserved. On the same evidence 
one could just as well say that 
peace has been preserved so far 
in spite of the bombs. Post hoc, 
ergo propter hoc was recognized 
as a logical error when public 
argument was still conducted in 
Latin. The effect of science in 
lowering the cost of industrial 
production and in raising the 
cost of war has recently made 
war between advanced countries 
uneconomic even for the winner. 
(It has of course always been so 
for the loser, but it has naturally 
been the prospective winners 
who have usually started wars.) 
This seems to me a more reliable 
permanent safeguard than any 
number of bombs, for which the 
answer to Mr Hawton’s final 
question ‘Can we go on like 
this indefinitely?’ is ‘Only with 
an indefinitely increasing risk of 
war by accident’. 

I do not think supporters of 
the status quo take this risk 
sufficiently seriously. It is true 
that on each occasion so far 
when the Americans have dis- 
patched their first-strike H-bomb 
fleet to attack Russia they have 
found the initiating radar alarm 
to be false, in time, and the fleet 
has returned unused. But what 
happens when the USSR estab- 
lishes long-range radar stations 
of the Fylingdale type and can 
see it start? They won’t know 
about the US radar alarm and 
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may reasonably think it the start 
of an unprovoked attack. So 
they launch their fleet. Then the 
US radar sees that. The error 
would doubtless be sorted out 
by Indian historians in due 
course. If we had no bases here 
there might be some British 
historians to  help.— JoHN 
FREMLIN, Birmingham. 


Sir,—The result of my letter 
which appeared in the March 
issue of The Humanist was that 
humanist banners were carried 
in both ‘prongs’ of the CND 
Easter march this year, with 
the wording ‘Humanists are 
Marching’, followed by the ND 
symbol. While the number of 
marchers behind the humanist 
banners was rather small (a total 
of only thirty-one), many other 
humanist marchers, with allegi- 
ances to other contingents which 
they did not feel they could 
desert, expressed their pleasure 
at the introduction of humanist 
banners. It was worth while, I 
think, and I am grateful to you 
for giving me the opportunity 
of publicizing my idea. The ban- 
ners have now been rolled up 
and put away for next year— 
should another ban-the-bomb 
march be necessary.—BARBARA 
SMOKER, London, SE23. 


Capital Punishment 


Sir,—Does the author of the 
article “The Defective Law of 
Killing’, in the April number, 
seriously believe that a scale of 
values had anything to do with 
the special protection given to 
warders and policemen? Clearly, 
it is their constant exposure to 
danger at the hands of violent 
men that entitles them to such 
protection; and the fact that 
they are physically stronger than 
children is irrelevant. 

Abolitionists are so fond of 
statistics that they cannot ap- 
preciate the point that there can 
never be statistics as to the 


number of those actually deter- 
red by the death penalty (though 
at the time of the debate in 1957 
a courageous MP did write to 
The Times confessing that he 
had so been!); but the relative 
rarity of murder in comparison 
with the total amount of violent 
criminality does suggest that 
deterrence in fact takes place. 
No one has ever suggested (un- 
less on the theoretical ground 
that killing is contagious) that 
capital punishment is actually 
responsible for murders; but it 
could at least be reasonably 
suggested that the weakening of 
the deterrent might have led to 
murders that otherwise would 
not have been committed. If I 
were an abolitionist, I should 
have a very uneasy conscience, 
feeling myself a potential acces- 
sory before the fact in every 
murder. 

The peculiar thing is that 
those who shrink from ridding 
an overpopulated world of a 
few people who have failed to 
justify their existence at the 
same time blithely propose by 
wholesale contraception and 
abortion to prevent the birth of 
potentially useful persons. But) 
perhaps, for rationalists, life is 
‘sacred’, and not something that 
has to be _ justified —D. 





Grecor, Northampton. ; 


Sir,—Mr Du Cann’s will 
on the Homicide Act presents | 
the arguments on one side only. | 
The’ dividing line between 
capital and non-capital murders 
is not arbitrary, and there are, 
in fact, quite obvious reasons 
for it. The first four categories 
—murder to further theft, 
murder by shooting, murder in 
connection with legal arrest, and 
murder of a _policeman—are 
obviously aimed at discouraging 
the armed criminal and gang 
warfare. In other countries, not- 
ably America, criminals, and 
police, are armed and usually 
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carry guns. The British criminal 
does not usually carry a gun. If 
we want this desirable state of 
affairs to continue, I think we 
must have the death penalty for 
the armed robber and the gang- 
ster who tries to shoot his way 
out of trouble. The police have 
pointed out that if the murder 
of a policeman is not a capital 
offence, then the police must be 
armed. I think they are right 
here, and I would rather see a 
few criminals hanged than have 
the police all carrying revolvers. 
To say, as Mr Du Cann does, 
that we value property and the 
lives of policemen higher than 
anything else is ridiculous. 

The death penalty for the 
murder of a prison officer is an 
obviously necessary sanction. 
What else can you do to a man 
who murders a prison officer, 
since the murderer is, presum- 
ably, already in prison? I do not 
think that increasing the length 
of his sentence would be a 
sufficient deterrent. With regard 
to repeated murders, I think the 
reason for the limitation to 
Great Britain is that in other 
countries the standard of proof 
in criminal matters is different 
to that in Great Britain. There 
would also be difficulty, in many 
cases, in proving a murder con- 
viction which took place outside 
Great Britain. No doubt Ulster 
should be included, as suggested 
by Mr Du Cann. 

If we are to classify murders 
as either capital or non-capital, 
which I think is a good thing 
to do, should the classification 
be based on the importance or 
vulnerability of the potential 
victims, as Mr Du Cann seems 
to suggest, or should it be based 
on the desirability of discourag- 
ing certain forms of crime or 
certain types of criminal be- 
haviour? I think the latter is 
best, and this is obviously what 
the Homicide Act has aimed 
at.— RoGeR NortH, King’s 
Lynn, Norfolk. 


Sir,—My letter in the April 
issue on the subject of the death 
penalty should have read ‘Iraq 
and India where there is no 
death penalty but where the 
incidence of murder is greater 


than in our own’—J. M. 
Grecory, Portstewart, Co Lon- 
donderry. 


Humanism and Religion 

Sir,—I make no claim to be 
one of your ‘best brains’, but I 
find myself in the most complete 
agreement with Mr H. A. 
Gurney in his tripartite defini- 
tion: agnostic, atheist, and reli- 
gious. I should be interested to 
know whether any others of 
your readers felt a similar sym- 
pathetic reaction. 

What I miss most of all 
among humanists is that attitude 
of reverence towards Nature of 
which Mr Gurney writes, and 
indeed if humanism simply 
means an arrogant assumption 
that man is supreme, and can 
bend Nature to his will without 
paying a terrible price both 
materially and spiritually, then 
I am not a humanist. Reverence 
towards Nature should never 
be confused with sentimental 
romanticism or anthropomorphic 
religion; it is more akin to 
Wordsworth’s ‘natural piety’. 
Modern man is rapidly losing all 
sense of belonging to the world 
of Nature, and this, I am con- 
vinced, is a fatal development 
for him. We may or may not 
have a hydrogen war which will 
end civilization, if not life itself: 
what we certainly shall have, 
sooner or later, ali over the 
world, is a complete breakdown 
of nerve and vitality and joy in 
living. Such will be the Nemesis 
of Nature, her punishment 
meted out to arrogant Man for 
so despising her and flouting her 
age-old laws—(Mrs) EvELYN 
Scott Brown, Liskeard, Corn- 
wall, 


Sir,—Commenting on the 
Memorandum of Association of 
the Indian Humanist Union in 
the March issue, you ask: ‘Is it 
not wiser to narrow the field by 
insisting on atheism, or at least 
agnosticism, as a _ defining 
characteristic?’ 

In rejecting revelation and the 
idea of divine sanction for 
morality we have rejected the 
God of popular religion. We 
have not ruled out the meta- 
physical concepts of God, such 


as those of Whitehead and Ein- 
stein, for the twofold reason 
that they appeal to some inde- 
pendent minds and are harmless. 
An unqualified rejection of all 
concepts of God would be 
simpler and perhaps more con- 
venient. But we do not think 
it would be wise from a long- 
term point of view. One of the 
evil legacies of our religious 
past, which we must outgrow, is 
that complete unanimity in be- 
liefs is necessary for an effective 
pursuit of common practical 
ideals, a legacy whose influence 
is not confined to religion. It 
makes the gulf between ad- 
herents of different ideologies 
wider than it need be and aggra- 
vates conflict. We felt that we 
must from the beginning learn 
to tolerate variety of beliefs 
subject to a common ground. 
We feel that humanism would 
otherwise run the risk of becom- 
ing just another religion, or 
perhaps group of religions, in 
Earl Russell’s definition of the 
term—namely, a body of dog- 
matic beliefs. 

We entirely agree with you 
when you say that ‘arguments 
about the existence of God are 
like an intellectual game of 
chess, without practical impor- 
tance’. We hold that it is no 
part of humanism to discuss 
such questions. They should be 
left to philosophers. And 
humanists, of course, can be 
philosophers as well, just as they 
can be chemists or painters.— 
NARSINGH NaraINn, Naini Tal, 
India. 


Sir,—It is indeed heartening 
that our fellow humanists in 
India have come to recognize 
that the common attitude which 
brings them together is more 
important than the details of 
specific belief which would 
otherwise separate them and 
weaken their collective influ- 
ence. The enemies of humanism 
are ubiquitous and powerful ; 
and the principle that many of 
those even who disagree about 
what has been called ‘the higher 
management of the universe’ 
can nevertheless agree on, and 
cooperate for, short-term ends 
in the here-and-now should 
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commend itself more widely. It 
is a question of putting first 
things first and letting last 
things (always indemonstrable) 
take care of themselves as best 
they may—of refusing to let 
irreducible differences stand in 
the way of going along together. 
Let us hope the idea will spread. 
It could be a salutary example 
to others, not only of practical 
compromise but also of intel- 
lectual humility and tolerance. 
A culture which, at its best, is 
receptive to the subtle over- 
tones of thought and feeling 
that even the scientific world- 
view can generate, and has a 
developed sense of reverence 
before the ultimate mystery of 
being, may well have something 
of value to teach certain brashly 
cocksure Western materialists. I 
congratulate Mr Narain.—A. A. 
ALLEN, London, SE3. 


Sir,—With reference to the 
letter from Mr Snook, by no 
means all members of South 
Place Ethical Society would 
agree that the first object of 
SPES is to form an alliance with 
religion. SPES is a unique in- 
stitution of interest to all ration- 
alists and humanists and stands 
equally for freethought. Un- 
fortunately it is not at present 
receiving the active support 
necessary to expand or even 
maintain its activities, either 
from those who believe in Ethi- 
cal Religion or those who do 
not. 

There is, no doubt, a reason 
for this and a survey is now 
being carried out to look into 
the matter, starting with a ques- 
tionnaire to all members and 
friends. Anyone wishing for a 
copy of this questionnaire or 
who has useful criticisms or 
suggestions to make, is invited 
to write to the undersigned at 
Conway Hall, Red Lion Square, 
London, WC1.—P. F. C. 
SOwTER. 


Sir,—A correspondent in your 
April issue quotes Thomas 
Hardy as saying that an alliance 
between religion and complete 
rationality must come unless the 
world is to perish. In The Times 
of December 28 last, in an 
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obituary notice of Sir Richard 
Livingstone, it is stated: ‘Living- 
stone was indeed the humanist 
par excellence. In him the Greek 
and the Christian inheritance 
formed a blend so perfect that 
it was difficult for him to realize 
how others found contradictions 
in the composing elements.’ 

A blend of the Greek or 
Pagan and the Christian religion 
is consistent with rationalism. 
The Pagan gods and goddesses 
were personifications of natural 
forces, physical and human. The 
reproductive instinct in Nature 
is very real indeed and no less 
real if pictured or sculptured as 
Aphrodite, the goddess of love. 
So also Dionysus was the god of 
vegetation and fruitfulness and 
poetic inspiration. Zeus repre- 
sented the power and majesty. of 
Nature. Ninety-nine persons out 
of a hundred, and the exception 
is doubtful, can only realize 
general concepts of this nature 
by giving them human shape or 
some other concrete embodi- 
ment. In religion this mental 
process is called symbolism, 

So now the persons who fill 
so many of the Christian 
churches are really worshipping, 
consciously or subconsciously, 
not only the power and majesty, 
the beauty and wisdom, of 
natural forces, physical or 
human, but also the specifically 
Christian virtues of faith, hope, 
and charity. Symbolism is un- 
avoidable, as above explained, 
and, if the Christian symbolism 
satisfies so many, why should a 
rationalist quarrel with it? He 
must admit the reality of the 
values or concepts, with, it may 
be, some slight difference in 
emphasis. 

This line of reasoning, it may 
be said, involves ‘double think- 
ing’. This is precisely what mem- 
bers of ‘humanist’ societies need 
—redoubled thinking —WILLIAM 
A. Ross, London, W1. 


The Stigma of Illegitimacy 


Sir,—Mr James Buchanan’s 
poignant story under the title 
‘Should a Child be Told’ in the 
April issue is another pointer to 
the viciousness of our outdated 
laws which punish the children 
for the sins of their fathers. It 





is surely time we grew out of 
the state of public thinking 
which saw virtue in such laws? 
May we hope that some strong 
and determined MP will some 
day get a Bill through to relieve 
the unfortunate babies of this. 
terrible injustice——-G. LEs.iz, 
Culverwell, Bexley, Kent. 


Catholic Propaganda 
Sir,—The twenty-one pamph- 
let propaganda course’ on 
Catholicism that I received was, 
in my opinion, both subtle and 
dangerous; the booklet The 
Church Christ Founded was 
published by the Catholic Truth 
Society but they were sent to me 
by the Catholic Enquiry Centre, 
and not the CTS. I apologise to 
T. H. Rittner for my mistake — 
J. Mackay, Warmond, Holland. 


Reply to Critics 


Sir,—In the March issue of 
The Humanist Mrs E. Scott 
Brown has protested about my 
remarks on vegetarianism in my 
article on pseudo-science. Any- 
one who for ethical reasons 
wishes to abstain from animal 
foods is obviously not commit- 
ted to any _pseudo-scientific 
beliefs. What I resent, and what 
I tried to point out in my article, 
is the growing literature written 
by vegetarians who are trying to 
justify their dietary habits by 
faked ‘scientific’ results. As a 
matter of fact, there is abundant 
genuine scientific evidence about 
vegetarians gathered by nutri- 
tionists. This evidence shows that 
people with adequate means can, 
and usually do, select vegetarian 
diets to maintain themselves in 
a completely healthy state, pro- 
vided that they eat some foods 
of animal origin, such as eggs 
and milk. But for most of the 
world’s vegetarians, who have 
very inadequate means (and this 
includes most of Mrs Brown’s 
Asiatics), nutritional disorders 
are endemic and are major 
causes of death. 

Mrs Brown mentions several 
long-lived vegetarians, all men 
of very adequate income. As 
far as I know, none was a 
vegan ; all included some animal 
foods in their diets. The latest 
scientific results on the health of 
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vegans, to which I referred in 
my article, all give support to 
my original remarks. Many 
vegans, particularly children 
who have been fed vegan diets 
by their vegan parents, have a 
variety of bodily disorders that, 
while not always serious, are in 


some cases advanced. The symp- 
toms so far described include 
oral inflammations, paresthesia, 
macrocytic anemias, poor 
growth, and other signs of 
nervous dysfunctions. However, 
with the lactovo-vegetarians I 
have no quarrel, provided that 


they support their dietary habits 
by ethical rather than pseudo- 
scientific arguments.—MICHAEL 
H. BricGcs, Victoria University 
of Wellington, New Zealand. 


[This correspondence is now 
closed.—Ebp.] 


HUMANIST FRONT 


HE Personalist Group, of 
| which Mr J. B. Coates is 
the secretary, has been 
holding meetings in London and 
circulating a memorandum 
about the future of the human- 
ist movement. In an article in 
the May issue of News and 
Notes, the monthly organ of the 
Ethical Union, Mr Coates speaks 
of ‘the disastrous loss of the 
Humanist Press’. This ambigu- 
ous phrase has caused some 
correspondents to inquire 
whether it is true that the RPA 
is no longer concerned with the 
publication of books, The an- 
swer is simply that it is not 
true. 

The misconception no doubt 
arose because the RPA recently 
disposed of its subsidiary, C. A. 
Watts & Co Ltd, to Sir Isaac 
Pitman & Sons Ltd. But the 
firm of Watts & Co has only 
been a wholly owned subsidiary 
of the RPA for the past nine 
years. In future the RPA will 
sponsor the publication of suit- 
able books by arrangement with 
other firms because it is the most 
economical method. It is how 
The Humanist is produced. The 
first title in this new venture 
will be Margaret Knight’s 
Humanist Anthology, which will 
be published for us by Barrie 
& Rockliff in the autumn. 

* * * 


We hope that all members 
will buy a copy of this invalu- 
able record of the humanist 
tradition, from Confucius to 
Bertrand Russell. The poor res- 
ponse from members to book 
offers in recent years has been 
responsible for heavy financial 
losses. If members of the RPA 
want us to bring out more books 
We shall be only too happy to 
do so. They must realize that the 
cost of production nowadays 


forces up the price of books, as 
of everything else. We cannot 
afford to sell them at a loss, or 
to give them away. We cannot 
consistently advocate ‘a rational 
approach to the modern world’ 
if we are irrational in the con- 
duct of our own affairs. 
* * * 

The RPA needs more mem- 
bers and more money if it is to 
succeed in giving impetus to the 
rising tide of humanist opinion, 
not only in this country but 
throughout the world. The high 
proportion of new members 
from overseas is one sign that 
there is a growing public every- 
where which is impatient of 
anachronisms and receptive to 
a more scientific outlook. 
Thanks to the generous gesture 
of Mr F. S. Docherty, one of 
our members, We are offering 
a prize of ten guineas to who- 
ever introduces the most new 
members to the RPA during the 
twelve months ending June 30, 
1962. If we believe that a funda- 
mentally new attitude to life is 
of urgent importance, surely we 
must want to spread it. The 
weight of our impact depends 
on the power we choose to put 
into it. 


Group Activities 

South-East London Humanist 
Group, Lewisham Town Hall, 
Catford. Thursday, June 8, 7.30 pm, 
R. Clements, ‘Aneurin Bevan: Hu- 
manist Statesman’. 

Tees-side Humanist Group, 
Settlement House, Newport Road, 
Middlesbrough. Thursday, June 1, 
7.30 pm, Dr Summers Smith, 
‘Bird Migration: The Homing 
Instinct’. 

Sutton Humanist Group, Red 
Cross House, 11 Park Hill, Car- 
shalton Beeches. Saturday, June 
17, 7.30 pm, Eric J. Batson, 
‘Bernard Shaw’s Religion’. 

Southend & District Humanist 


Society, Leigh Community Centre 


(Room 5), Saturday, June 24, 
7.30 pm, David Allan, ‘Christian 
Origins’. 


RPA Development Fund 


Donations received during April, 1961: 


£5—W. Bell. £4 5s 5d—R. H. Scott. 

£4 5s 5d—R. H. Scott. 

£3 18s 7d—G. H. Chapman. 

£1 4s 8d—H. J. Nance. 

£1 1s—A. N. Cummins; G. W. Hardy; 
J. F. Horrabin; Sam Howard; C. J. O. 
Ikwuagwu; Dr A. J. Kerwin. 

£1—J. B. Miller. 

19s—Mme F. Rahier. 

15s 1d—C. L. St John. 

15s—John Anderson. 

14s 9d—P. Watt. 

14s 8d—Prof W. Yourgrau. 

14s 3d—T. Judson. 

14s—J. H. Hilton; J. G. Jackson; N. 
Simons. 

13s 2d—H. Sammer. 

11s 6d—M. A. Rahim. 

10s 6d—B. R. Trotter. 

10s—‘J.W.M..’ 

9s—H. J. Benadie; W. Brunton; E. Davis; 
R. K. Finer; S. S. Infirri; A. McIntyre; 
K. Modelly; P. O’ Higgins; P. W. Reed; 
A. Wharton. 

8s 4d—Dr Daniel de Sousa. 

7s 6d—J. R. Kemp. 

5s 6d—W. Longdon. 

or B. Lee; he D. van yy ye 
C. A. Pugh; A. C. M. Sims; D. Swede; 
z.. c Tarr. 

4s—J. R. Hughes; A. F. Jackson. 

2s 6d—Mrs M. F. Docherty; O. A. 
Olowu. 


Total to April 30, 1961: £527 8s 8d 








Classified Advertisements 


Replies to Box Nos should be addressed to 
The Humanist’, 40 Drury Lane, London, 
WC2. Rates: Personal 3d, Trade 4d, per 
word. Box Numbers \s extra. 


LECTURES 
SOUTH PLACE ETHICAL SOCIETY, 
Conway Hall, Red Lion Sq, WCl. Sun- 
days at 11 am. June 4—Reginald W. 
Sorensen, MP, ‘Conflict and Conciliation: 
Personal Problem’. June 11 — 
Maurice Burton, FRSA, FRZ, ‘salen 
Man and the Animal Kingdom’. June 18 
—H. L. Beales, MA, ‘President Kennedy’s 
First Half-Year’. June 25—R. Stephen 
Schenk, BSc, ‘Social Change and Modern 


Fiction’. 

BOOKS WANTED 
THINKER’S LIBRARY. T. H. Huxley’s 
Lectures and Essays; Winwood Reade’s 
The Outcast; H. G. Wells’ What Are We 
to Do With Our Lives?; Aldous Huxley’s 
Do What You Will; Maudsley’s Natural 
Causes og Supernatural Seemings.— 


Box No 

‘MISCELLANEOUS 
ROME, August-September (or longer), 
central flat. 3 rooms sleep 6, 2 gns each 
weekly. Use telephone, bathroom, kitchen. 
Cambridge graduate family. — Castelli, 
19 Northgate, Oakham, Rutland. 
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THE HUMANIST PRIZE CROSSWORD 


The sender of the first correct solution to be 
opened will receive a prize of a book token, 
value one guinea. The second and third correct 
solutions opened will be awarded book tokens to 

BLANK CHEQUE 
As a handicap for experienced solvers, they are asked this © 


month to fill in their own numbers and black squares in the ; - 
diagram, which is symmetrical and contains no words of | Be 
—_ 


the value of half a guinea each. Entries shoul 
be addressed *to ‘The Humanist Crossword’, 4 
Drury Lane, London, WC2, and must 

received not. later than Friday, June 9, 








fewer than three letters. 





CLUES ACROSS 


3 A stab, sir, for Oriental 
scholars (8) 

8 Sir Stamford, doubly 
illegal (7) 

10 My eloper gives me a 


CLUES DOWN 
1 sf in agony, but knightly 
(7) 








2 A willing document (9) 
4 Glass for a stranger? (6) 


5 Raise the curtain for the 
ballet! (7) 





job ( ; 
11 Drivers of mighty steeds 





12 Listened with enclosed 
organ (5) 

13 Charming and profitable 
(7 


15 The measure of a 
coniferous family (6) 

18 Lowest point (5) 

19 Not an underground 
arsenal (6) 

24 Threats from male 
experts (7) 

25 Flower--not from the 
horse’s inouth! (5) 

26 Leather-maker with 
swinish family (7) 

27 Charming way to come 
in! (8) 

28 Punish Charles X (6) 

29 Honey pet, you're just a 
beginner! (8) 


6 Never a bird? What a 
game! (7) 
Raucous (8) 
oe for a blockhead 
) 


This fellow is a member 

of society (3) 

Not, apparently, a pro- 
fessional contest (4-5) 

Goes back to ale-press (8) 
Gold coin from Corsica 


(8) 
Black-and-white mixture 


The devil to every accusa- 
tion! (7) 

The cops, indeed! That’s 

certain (7) 

Give puss information for 
the game (6) 



















































































THE RATIONALIST PRESS ASSOCIATION, 40 DRURY LANE, LONDON, WC2. Telephone: Covent Garden 2077 





The Rationalist Press Association was founded by 
Charles A, Watts in 1899, and its objects are: To encour- 
age a rational approach to human problems; To provide 
a constructive alternative to the religious view of life; 
To promote the maximum use of science for human wel- 
fare; To defend freedom of thought and civil liberties; 
To publish books, pamphlets. and periodicals, and to 
sponsor conferences and campaigns designed to further 
these aims and all they entail. 


ALL MEMBERS RECEIVE : 

THE HuMANIST (monthly for one year from date of 
joining) and THE RATIONALIST ANNUAL (published 
each January). 

SPECIAL ENROLMENT OFFER 

New members will also receive the following books FREE 

Search for Purpose. By Arthur E. Morgan. 207 pp. 

The Papacy in Politics Today. By Joseph McCabe. 144 pp. 

Jesus: Myth or History? By Archibald Robertson. 125 pp. 


In — of the Real Bible. By A. D. Howell Smith. 
pp. 


The Rationalist Annual 1961. 100 pp. 











Please show this to a friend 


‘6 K 9 
RPA MEMBERSHIP FORM 


I accept your Special Offer in The 
Humanist and enclose £1 Is 
($3.50) entitling me to member- 
ship of the Rationalist Press 
Association for one year from date 
of enrolment. I am in agreement 
with the objects of the Association 
and undertake to abide by the 
Rules and Regulations set forth 
in the Memorandum and Articles 
of Association.* 

[BLOCK LETTERS PLEASE] 

MR ) 

MRS 


MISS 
TITLE J 


ADDRESS 


Initials 


SIGNATURE 
*Free on request 
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